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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 


groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 








A Need That Can Be Met 





WE want to know more about the Bible.” 

Have you ever heard adults say something like 
that? I have. Often they are young adults, pain- 
fully conscious of their meager knowledge of the 
Book of Books and wanting to know more of its 
contents, its meaning, its writers, and its histori- 
cal development. , 

No one should underrate the life-centered 
courses designed to meet the needs of adults fac- 
ing current situations. These and the parents’ 
courses and the International Lesson Series all 
have their virtues. Over the long term of adult 
life all of them can make a vital contribution to 
growth in the Christian life. 

Nevertheless, “We want to know more about 
the Bible.” And that want must be supplied. 

As a matter of fact, the Curriculum Committee 
of Methodism’s Board of Education, in co-opera- 
tion with The Methodist Publishing House, has 
amply met that need so far as courses of study 
are concerned. I doubt if any church in America 
has provided as rich a curriculum of Bible study 
for adults as The Methodist Church has. 

You have only to check the Bible courses listed 
in Resources for Adult Groups! to realize how 
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By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


Opportunities for Bible Study 
in the Adult Curriculum 


rich and abundant are the resources for serious 
Bible study in the Methodist curriculum for 
adults. 

In periodical ferm, units in the Adult Bible 
Course are available. They are published quar- 
terly in the magazine entitled Adult Bible Course 
(80 pages with cover; 30 cents a quarter). Teach- 
ing helps are included in this quarterly maga- 
zine. Annotated Bible readings for daily use are 
listed with each lesson. Pictorial maps of Bible 
lands appear on the back covers. 

Frequent references to verses and longer pas- 
sages of Scripture are made by the writers. With 
open Bible before him the student can turn to 
these passages and peruse them as he reads the 
comments and explanations made by the writer 
of the course. Obviously the teacher should do 
the same. It is only by studying the Scripture 
passages themselves that the Adult Bible Course 
writer’s comments find meaning. After all, it is 
the Bible the group is seeking to know. 

The four quarterly units scheduled for the cur- 
rent church-school year deal with “Letters of 
Paul”: 

October-December: First and Second Thessa- 

lonians, Galatians 
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January-March: First and Second Corinthians 

April-June: Romans 

July-September: Philemon, Colossians, Ephe- 

sians, Philippians 

But suppose a class of adults prefers to begin 
its study of the Bible at some earlier point. Thanks 
to the co-operation of the Publishing House, back 
numbers of Adult Bible Course are available. The 
lesson numbers, rather than the dates, are em- 
phasized. So, after periodical use, each issue of 
Adult Bible Course becomes an undated unit. 

By ordering some of the back numbers, or un- 
dated units in this series, an adult group can, if 
it wishes, begin with a survey of the entire Bible. 
It can start, perhaps, with Elmer A. Leslie’s 
course “From the Beginnings Through Hosea”— 
that is, from the Book of Genesis through the 
Book of Hosea. Here the student gets a bird’s-eye 
view of the Pentateuch, the history books, and 
the early prophecies. 

In the next unit in the survey series Dr. Leslie 
introduces the student to the later prophecies and 
the history of the Hebrew people through the 
period of the Babylonian Exile. The third survey 
unit is “Postexilic Judaism,” dealing with the 
events and prophecies of the period following the 
Exile, including the last writings in the Old Tes- 
tament. This unit ends with a study of the strange 
apocalyptic Book of Daniel. 

It has been said that the entire Old Testament 
“is a sigh for Christ.” 'The patriarchs, prophets, and 
psalmists reach out toward the light of Christ. So 
the survey series in the Adult Bible Course goes 
into the New Testament with units on “The Gos- 
pels,” “Acts and Pauline Epistles,” and “General 
Epistles and Revelation,” by W. A. Smart. 

Thus, in six quarters, or one and a half years 
if one Sunday is allowed for each lesson, an adult 
group can have the guidance of two eminent 
scholars in a survey (not an intensive study) of 
the entire Bible. In this way it will get an over-all 
view of the Book, and this will pave the way for 
more detailed study of individual passages later 
on. 

Following a survey series such as this, an adult 
group wanting to know more about the Bible 
could very well choose two quarters of “Great 
Teachings of the Bible.” These lessons were 
written by Mack B. Stokes, professor of system- 
atic theology at Emory University. 

The climax of serious Bible study is the life of 
Jesus. A whole year of this study is provided in 
the Adult Bible Course: 

“The Growing Years and Early Ministry” 

“Later Ministry and Triumph” 

“Jesus’ Teachings and Ourselves” 

“Jesus’ Teachings and Others” 

These four units were prepared by Francis E. 
Kearns, pastor of the Methodist church at Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin. 

After having had an over-all view of the entire 
Bible and a study of the Gospels and the life of 
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Jesus an adult class might want to do some de- 
tailed study of certain outstanding books of the 
Old Testament. So four Old Testament units have 
been provided: 

“Preliterary Prophets” 
Elijah, Elisha, and others) 

“Literary Prophets” (Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah; two thirteen-lesson units) 

“The Psalms” 

These are not comprehensive studies, as in the 
survey series, but are samplings of choice pas- 
sages. 

Both back numbers and current units in the 
periodical Adult Bible Course offer Methodist 
adults a rich and continuing series of Bible studies 
the like of which, to my knowledge, no other de- 
nomination provides. 

In planning the Basic Curriculum for Adults, 
now being published at intervals in a series of 
twelve books with hard covers, the Curriculum 
Committee wisely included a _ short course 
(twelve lessons) on the Bible. This book will 
afford a brief but comprehensive view of the Old 
and New Testaments. It is scheduled for publica- 
tion in April, 1961. . 

Not many adults know of additional resources 
for Bible study in what are called “Undated 
Units.” These (aside from the units in the Adult 
Bible Course) are separate books, most of them 
in hard covers, selling from 35 cents to $3.75. 
Some of them have been issued by The Methodist 
Publishing House, some by other publishers. All 
are approved by the Curriculum Committee of 
The Methodist Church. They are listed on pages 
47-61 of the current issue of Resources for Adult 
Groups. I will not attempt to tell about all of 
them in this article but will lift up certain ones 
for special attention. 

The Bible and You, by Edward P. Blair, is a 
popular presentation of the principles of interpre- 
tation and application of procedures in the fruit- 
ful reading of God’s Word. Suggestions for study, 
discussion, and group projects are included. The . 
book sells for $2. 

At this point may I stress the importance of 
placing a copy of an undated unit, as well as a 
periodical when a dated unit is studied, in the 
hands of every member of the class? It is not 
enough for the teacher to have a copy. Serious 
Bible study calls for individual possession of the 
textbook and, of course, a well-edited version of 
the Bible itself, such as the Revised Standard 
Version. Often comparisons of the Revised Ver- 
sion with the King James will yield valuable in- 
sights in Bible study. 

Edward P. Blair has also written a shorter 
course, entitled Getting to Know the Bible. This 
is really a guide to the devotional use of the Bible. 
It sells for 35 cents; and a teacher’s manual or 
study guide is available to the leader at 25 cents. 

Included in the “Undated Units” is a large, 
clothbound book by Charles M. Laymon, editor 
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of adult publications: The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus. This volume takes the group through a 
detailed study of many aspects of the life of our 
Lord, his ministry, and his teachings. Suggestions 
for reading and group discussion are provided. 
The book sells for $3. After studying this text 
every student will be proud to add the volume 
to his personal library for future reference. 

E. H. Rece and W. A. Beardslee collaborate in 
a $3.75 book titled Reading the Bible. This has 
background chapters followed by a guide to read- 
ing the Bible in the order in which the various 
books were probably written. 

One of the pioneers in the “undated” curricu- 
lum and still offering excellent guidance is Get- 
ting Acquainted With the New Testament, by 
James T. Carlyon. This is a thirteen-lesson unit 
designed to awaken an intelligent, devotional, 
and habitual use of the New Testament. Its selling 
price is 45 cents. 

Eight paper-bound books in a series known as 
“A Guide for Bible Readers,” edited by Harris 
Franklin Rall, do just what the name of the series 
suggests. They guide the reader through the en- 
tire Bible, giving historical background and sug- 
gesting references for personal and group study. 
(Titles and authors are listed in Resources for 
si Groups, pages 47-48.) Each book sells for 

Additional resources, chiefly for the teacher, are 
also listed in “The Bible for Life” section of Re- 
sources for Adult Groups. These are not approved 
study units but are recommended as enrichment 
and reference materials. 

Toward Understanding the Bible, by Georgia 
Harkness, is an excellent resource in this field. 
It offers reasons why adults should know the 
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Bible as the Word of God and understand how it 
came to be. This text can be purchased for 65 
cents. 

While the Adult Fellowship Series is primarily 
life-centered, it should not be overlooked that 
these units, dealing with human relations, na- 
tional and world missions, church life and work, 
and other phases of adult experience, are based on 
the Scriptures. Related Bible material is suggested 
as daily Bible readings for each lesson. Then, too, 
the Adult Fellowship Series, published in Adult 
Student, with teaching helps in ApuLtt TEACHER, 
occasionally includes a unit on some phase of 
Bible study. Such a unit, “The Bible Speaks,” was 
published in August, 1958. 

Finally, the International Lesson Series, while 
not designed as systematic Bible study as such, 
provides lessons based on carefully selected Bible 
passages. Daily Bible readings are included. The 
point to remember about this series, however, is 
that it is not so planned as to constitute a course 
in the Bible. Related to various phases of adult 
life and experience, this series jumps from Old 
to New Testament and back again with no sus- 
tained attention to any one section of the Scrip- 
tures. While valuable enough to constitute per- 
haps the most widely used part of the curriculum 
for adults, it falls short when it comes to serious 
Bible study. 

For this reason the teacher or leader who hears 
his group say somewhat plaintively, “We want to 
know more about the Bible” will sit down with 
the members, provided with free copies of Re- 
sources for Adult Groups, and explore the rich 
treasure of Bible study provided in the compre- 
hensive Methodist adult curriculum and, of 
course, in the Bible itself. 








THE 


MESSIAH 


By DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Unit I of the present study in the International 
Lesson Series is entitled “Jesus, Our Messiah.” 
This article provides background material for a 
discussion of this concept. 


AT a crucial point in his career Jesus withdrew 
with his intimate disciples to the headwaters of 
the Jordan River in the territory governed by 
Herod’s son Philip. There he attempted to prepare 
his disciples for difficult days ahead with respect 
to his fate. 

The high point of the event, following an inquiry 
regarding the opinion the crowds held about him, 
came with Jesus’ question to the disciples, “But 
who do you say that I am?” Probably speaking 
for them all, Peter replied, “You are the Christ.” 
He saw in Jesus someone far more significant than 
the teacher-prophet which the crowds observed. 
To Peter he was the long-awaited savior of Israel, 
the Messiah selected by God as his agent in the 
inauguration of his Kingdom. 

The faith of Christians has echoed Peter’s re- 
sponse ever since. The category of messiahship has 
been replaced by others, even to that of “Very 
God of Very God,” but the basic conviction has 
been the same. To Christian faith Jesus is singu- 
larly unique with respect to God’s purposes for 
mankind. 

The question with which we are concerned has 
to do with Jesus’ own mind in the matter. Did he 
accept Peter’s appraisal of him? Just what did he 
think about his function and place with regard 
to the kingdom of God? This involves a study of 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


the first three Gospels, and it brings to us an 
extremely complex problem to which there are 
no easy answers. 

The first thing that impresses us in the records 
is the extraordinary sense of importance that 
Jesus attached to his task and the authoritative 
bearing with which he carried it out. Indirect 
evidence of this is apparent in the amazement of 
the crowds at his independence of scribal methods 
in interpreting Scripture and at his power over 
demon-possessed people, as well as in his ability 
to elicit a popular response. It is evident also in 
the intense hostility that only a strong personality 
could draw from official Judaism. 

Certain sayings and actions of Jesus support 
this. The baptism and temptation experiences, the 
triumphal entry, the cleansing of the Temple, 
his words at the Last Supper, all imply an inti- 
macy with God and sure direction from him with 
regard to his vocation. It is present in his words 
about fulfilling the Scriptures, involving the 
meaning of the Sabbath and fasting as well as the 
great moral commandments about murder and 
adultery. 

More directly bearing on the question is Jesus’ 
consciousness of being the bridegroom who brings 
to his generation something greater than Jonah 
and Solomon, greater even than the Temple, and, 
above all, something superior to the message of 
John the Baptist. Although he equated the source 
of John’s authority with his own, he clearly differ- 
entiated his work as being markedly superior to 
that of the Baptist with reference to God’s plan. 
Since his estimate of John was a high one, in- 
volving an important function beyond that of a 
prophet in the plan of God to inaugurate his reign, 
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the comparison implied a very lofty estimate of 
his own function. 

The parable of the wicked husbandmen brought 
this to a climax. Jesus was equated with the 
sending of the son as the owner’s final effort to 
get co-operation from his workers. 

With all this, however, the Gospels are exas- 
peratingly ambiguous with regard to the specific 
way in which Jesus thought about his function in 
God’s plan. They list various titles that were ap- 
plied to him out of the traditions of his people, 
such as rabbi, prophet, Messiah, Son of man, Son 
of God, Lord, perhaps Suffering Servant. One or 
two of these he seems to have used as self-designa- 
tions. Yet we are never certain whether it is 
Jesus’ own mind or that of his followers which 
is reflected in the usage. 

More curious still, and more baffling, is the 
reticence which the Gospels, especially Mark’s 
Gospel, portray on Jesus’ part about discussing 
himself. He forbids the discussion of his status on 
the part of demonized individuals and of his dis- 
ciples. At one point he gives a direct answer to 
the question whether he is Messiah, in the trial 
before the high priest, but the confusion among 
the first three Gospels leaves us uncertain that 
he answered in the affirmative. He may simply 
have turned the question back upon the high 
priest by responding, “You say that I am.” 

There are many theories proposed as solutions 
of the problem. One of the most popular is that 
of the messianic secret. This is the thesis that 
Jesus, knowing he was Messiah but fearing that 
misunderstanding of its true meaning would 
follow public avowal, deliberately chose to keep 
it to himself. He would wait until the people 
recognized what it meant to him, as against their 
nationalistic views, before he would openly de- 
clare it. \ 

The most obvious implication of the records, 
however, is that Jesus did not want to discuss it, 
because he was more concerned with his task 
than with his title or status as such. When we 
consider the way in which he concentrated upon 
God—His will and His work—there appears to be 
no other feasible answer. To speculate about his 
exact title was meaningless alongside the task to 
which he felt called: by God. 

His theme was the kingdom or reign of God. 
To get Jesus’ emphasis we should underline the 
word God. Every aspect of his teaching about the 
Kingdom was based upon his thought and knowl- 
edge of God, like the planets rotating about the 
central sun. Insofar as Jesus was forced to define 
his own function in relationship to it, he may of 
course have considered messiahship or Son-of- 
manship or other categories, but the important 
thing was not a title but consistency with God’s 
purpose. 

Consider the summary of his emphases em- 
bodied in the Lord’s Prayer. We find nothing 


about Jesus’ status. Everything concentrates upon 


God—hallowing his name, expecting his Kingdom, 
petitioning for his providential care and for the 
grace of forgiveness. 

The same impression is gained from the cru- 
cial Gethsemane scene. Jesus is obviously strug- 
gling with the problem of his vocation, with the 
alternatives of life or death starkly to the fore- 
front. He is not juggling titles, such as Suffering 
Servant or Son of man, nor speculating over his 
exact status. He is concerned only with whether 
or not it is God’s will that he sacrifice himself. Is 
that the course of action which will most surely 
bring God to the people and thus fulfill God’s 
purpose? 

The question in this instance was whether self- 
sacrifice was more nearly God’s way than some 
other alternative. His choice of the cross was the 
answer. So convinced was he in his own experi- 
ence of God’s outgoing love that he was com- 
pelled, as one in mind and spirit with God, to 
reproduce that love by sacrificing himself for the 
sake of men. 

This clarifies Jesus’ statements regarding his 
superiority to John the Baptist. The difference 
may have been envisaged as that between the 
forerunner of the Messiah and the Messiah him- 
self, but it had far more to do with Jesus’ aware- 
ness of greater insight into God’s nature ‘and 
ethical will. It was a qualitative distinction 
between different levels of understanding of God 
and intimacy with him, rather than of titles or 
offices. 

There is much more to be said about this 
complex issue, but for our purpose it is enough 
to indicate a direction of thought. With regard 
to Jesus’ self-consciousness much will always 
escape us, simply because we cannot fully enter 
into the secret recesses of anyone’s mind, let 
alone that of Jesus. 

An analogy may, however, serve to emphasize 
the burden of this essay. In an article entitled 
“The Good Teacher” an eminent professor dis- 
tinguished between the teacher who is submerged 
in, and actually identified with, his subject and 
the one who is parading his own personality. He 
said, “Because he knows [his subject] to be more 
important than himself, he is humble in its pres- 
ence, and would rather die than misrepresent it. 
... If his life is to mean anything, it must mean 
something in connection with his subject.” The 
good teacher really wants to be forgotten except 
in the form of the respect for and love of the 
subject which he has inspired in his students. 

The analogy is not perfect, but if we take God 
as the subject of Jesus, it does provide a signifi- 
cant clue to his self-consciousness. 

We shall never really be certain whether or not 
Jesus considered himself Messiah or Son of man 
or something else, but we shall never be uncertain 
as to the subject to which his life was dedicated 
and which he embodied. And is this not the rea- 
son why we are so concerned to explain him? 
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When Methodists 






Worship 


By NEVITT B. SMITH 


In the field of worship Methodism is classed ex- 
clusively with neither of the great branches of 
Protestantism. That is to say, it is neither liturgi- 
cal nor nonliturgical. 

The liturgical churches are those that follow 
quite unvaryingly a set ritual for every service, 
such as the Lutheran and Episcopalian. For ex- 
ample, the service of Morning Prayer said in All 
Saints’ Church in Portland, Oregon, on a given 
Sunday is the same service, word for word, except 
for the sermon, perhaps the Scripture lessons, 
and the hymns, that is said in the mission church 
in Arizona or in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Nonliturgical churches, on the other hand, ac- 
cept the principle that the Spirit and not the 
written letter should be the moving force in wor- 
ship. They therefore scorn written liturgies. Some 
eliminate them entirely, like the Quakers, or keep 
them to a minimum, like the Congregationalists 
and Baptists. 

It is easy to see that Methodism falls into 
neither of these sharp divisions. In our morning 
and evening worship services there is wide diver- 
sity of usage. There is no reason to believe that 
the service I conduct on a Sunday morning is 
duplicated in Biloxi, Mississippi, or even in an- 
other Methodist church in Portland. In that we 
approach the freedom of the nonliturgical bodies. 
But when the sacraments are celebrated, when 
elders and deacons are ordained, when bishops 
are consecrated, the services are essentially the 
same, whether celebrated here or in Jubbulpore, 
India. In that we might be called a liturgical 
church. 

Being neither “free” nor “fettered” does not 
mean that we are some strange creature, “neither 
fish nor fowl.” Rather, it means that we have the 
strength of each system and but few of the weak- 
nesses of either. 

The great weakness of the strictly nonliturgical 
church is a sort of “liturgy of formlessness.” It is 
human nature that we fall into certain habits. 
When there are no directions to guide us, we 
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make our habits without them. Congregations and 
ministers who have been left completely to their 
own devices more often than not find themselves 
as bound by an unwritten ritual as are liturgical 
churches. 

I wish I had a nickle for every time I heard an 
old minister of my acquaintance, who is now dead, 
repeat the same pastoral prayer. I am sure that it 
was not consciously memorized; but from the 
opening “O Almighty God, thou high and mighty 
Master of the universe and Keeper of all souls,” 
through the next seven minutes to “These things 
we pray, together with the forgiveness of our sins, 
through Jesus Christ, who died and rose again, 
and lives to judge us ever. Amen,” it was always 
the same. I do not say that the prayer was not 
good, but only that it was as verbatim—as liturgi- 
cal—as if it had been read from the printed page, 
a practice against which he cried out loudly! 

This weakness of nonliturgical churches is seen 
in the fact that nearly every one of these bodies 
now has an unofficial prayerbook of one sort or 
another to serve as a guide for its worship. For we 
have found that in spite of ourselves we will use 
forms, and in most cases we have decided in favor 
of good ones. 

But I do not feel that this weakness in non- 
liturgical churches is as dangerous as that which 
is apt to beset our liturgical brethren. For they 
are in the danger of falling into dead legalism. 
In many individual parishes, for instance, in the 
Episcopal Church the Prayer Book is, at times, 
simply ignored. Often the officiating minister 
offers a short extempore prayer or collect of his 
own composition, although this is strictly not 
according to the “rules of the road” in that 
communion. I do not like the feeling that the 
minister never dares to stand forth in the chancel 
without written words upon his lips, be those 
words ever so true and time-hallowed; for, even 
in the conduct of worship, the minister is prophet 
as well as priest. 

As Methodism stands in a great middle ground 
between liturgy and freedom, I want to speak a 
bit about our form of worship. 
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Worship is enhanced by a beautiful setting. Shown is 
Ferguson Memorial Chapel of Belmont Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The oldest of the Latin or Western liturgies is 
the Leonine Sacramentary, a_ collection of 
prayers for masses throughout the year. It dates 
from the middle of the sixth century, although 
much of its material goes back to Pope Leo, for 
whom it is named, who served from 440-461. Pope 
Gelasius drew up an official sacramentary for the 
church in about 494, and this is called the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. Pope Gregory the Great, who was 
in Rome from 590-604, is called the father of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. 

The missionary monks took this sacramentary 
when they went as missionaries to England. It 
remained standard in England with a few local 
changes until it was revised radically by Thomas 
Cranmer in 1549. Further revisions were made in 
1552 and 1661. John Wesley sent the 1661 liturgy 
to American Methodism, and, with one major re- 
vision in 1930, it remains the Methodist liturgy 
for the sacraments and ordinations and the basis 
for our other worship services. 

Regardless of the “pedigree” of a liturgy, it 
remains of little real use unless the people under- 
stand it. And so we will look closely at the mean- 
ing of a particular order of worship, realizing that, 
in the “free” part of our tradition, this will not be 
the exact order followed in every Methodist 
church. However, because of the liturgical side of 
our heritage, it is apt to contain most of the 
various acts of worship with which most Method- 
ists are familiar. 

The service begins for each person as he enters 
the church. In our faith each worshiper is a priest, 
and as such begins his worship for himself, not 










waiting for someone to lead him. This personal 
and private worship should continue through the 
prelude, during which time also the candles on 
the communion table or altar are lighted. 

There is something elemental in man that is 
awed by fire. We all sense it as we sit around a 
campfire and think long thoughts as the flames 
rise; so, fire has always been used in worship. 
For us, the flame of the altar candles is symbolic 
of Christ, who said, “I am the light of the world.” 

During the prelude the clergy enter. When 
there is a choir, it may sing a short anthem called 
the “Introit.” This word is taken from the Latin 
words which the old liturgies required to be said 
by the minister as he entered. “I will go in to the 
altar of God—Introibo ad altare Dei.” Always a 
minister should be in a spirit of prayer as he 
enters a room to conduct divine service. 

The call to worship is composed of Scripture 
sentences, and in Methodist practice they are 
often read responsively. These follow the chang- 
ing emphasis of the church year when The Book 
of Worship is used as a guide. Scripture sentences 
in this position were first included in the 1552 
Book of Common Prayer, but they have not been 
used responsively nor with such variety in any 
strictly Anglican Church. The opening hymn is 
part of this call to worship. 

The call to worship is followed at once by a 
prayer by the minister, invoking God’s presence 
upon the service. Some of these prayers are mod- 
ern, occasionally they may be extempore. Usually 
they are very old, some having been composed 
as early as the Leonine Sacramentary. 

The mood of the service thus far is praise and 
adoration. A man who is aware really of the 
majesty and purity of God will become aware of 
his own inadequacies—his sinfulness. He must 
confess his sins before he can continue really to 
worship God. The prayer used at this point is 
called the General Confession, because it is said 
by all in unison and is general in nature. 

dere, and in all prayer, we really ought to 
kneel. It is hard to understand why we have 
abandoned this practice which comes to us from 
the earliest times. It is especially hard to under- 
stand why some congregations object to the min- 
ister’s kneeling! But regardless of whether we sit 
or kneel, the prayer should be said with the head 
bowed deeply in acknowledgment of our sinful- 
ness and our status as creatures 

Following the General Confession there ought 
to be a period of silence in which each worshiper 
may apply the prayer to himself and make par- 
ticular confession of personal sins. Such periods 
of silence ought to last at least a full minute, and 
ministers might do well to time them by the clock 
for a few times to get the feeling of real silence. 
Usually our tendency is to pause for several 
seconds, not giving worshipers time to do any- 
thing except bow their heads. We need not always 
“keep the blessed sound a-going!” 








The minister then reads Scripture passages that 
give assurances of pardon and conditions for for- 
giveness and that declare the fact that God for- 
gives the sins of all those who are truly penitent. 

Thus cleansed, we may be worthy to pray the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Short responsive sentences used in the service 
are called versicles, or “little verses.” The follow- 
ing two have been used in Christian worship 
from the earliest days: 


“O Lord, open thou our lips! 
And our mouth shall show forth thy praise.” 


“The Lord be with you, 
And with thy spirit; 
Let us pray.” 


The anthem (or other special music) takes the 
place of certain chants that are used each Sunday 
in the English liturgy. This music is sung by the 
choir or soloist to God on behalf of the people. 
Music in the church is never for the entertain- 
ment of people. The church is not a concert hall. 

The responsive reading is generally most effec- 
tive if it is taken from the Psalms. Most other 
passages of Scripture do not lend themselves to 
antiphonal reading and ought to be read by one 
voice as a lesson. The responsive use of Psalms 
is very old and has been the basic pattern of mo- 
nastic worship for fifteen hundred years. In our 
use the reading is usually in a mood of praise 
which matches the anthem. 

It is traditional in Christian worship that the 
use of the Psalter is closed by the reading or sing- 
ing of the Gloria Patri, Latin for “Glory be to 
the Father.” 

Then the congregation and minister join in the 
affirmation of faith. The creed is not an examina- 
tion in theology. It is a symbol of our unity with 
Christians in all times and places. If the great 
Apostolic and Nicene creeds are used in this sense 
they become tremendous monuments of our faith 
rather than grim examiners. A modern affirma- 
tion may be accurate and beautiful, but it cannot 
be as moving a witness to two thousand years of 
Christianity. 

The Scripture lessons became less and less im- 
portant in medieval worship as many other acts 
tended to push them aside. The reintroduction of 
the Scriptures into worship was the great goal of 
the Reformation liturgists. It is surely lamentable 
that modern Protestantism tends to limit the read- 
ing to one passage. Often that becomes a sort of 
riddle, as the congregation wonders, “Now what 
will he ever find to say about that?” 

There ought always to be two lessons, from the 
Old and New Testament, or, as in Holy Com- 
munion, a lesson from the Epistles and another 
from the Gospels. And these lessons ought to be 
long enough and meaningful enough to stand 
alone. The text for a sermon may be read just 
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before the sermon and ought not to double as a 
lesson. 

There follows the pastoral prayer, it may be a 
series of collects, but in our use is generally given 
extempore by the pastor. It should be a climactic 
presentation to God of the needs of the world in 
general and of the congregation in particular. It 
ought never to “preach” and should never lose its 
“God-ward” motion—God will always be in it as 
“Thou” or “You,” never “He.” 

Wide use of congregational hymns is a wonder- 
ful and outstanding peculiarity of Protestantism. 
It is doubtful whether any other act of worship 
can weld the people together as well. After the 
pastoral prayer the hymn of preparation usually 
follows. This is in the theme of the sermon and 
prepares the way for that message. 

The sermon is not necessary for Christian wor- 
ship, but it is necessary for the Christian life. 
Here, certainly, the minister speaks as prophet. 
The story is told of the old man who used to greet 
the pastor with a jovial and sarcastic, “Well, 
Padre, what’s the late word from God?” But woe 
to the minister to whom these words are only 
sarcasm! And sad indeed is the congregation 
whose pastor has, week after week, no “Late 
word from God.” 

Ideally, the sermon should lead to some change 
of life—some desire for dedication to the Christian 
way of life. Therefore I feel that it should be 
followed by the offertory—the presentation of 
money upon the altar. For money is symbolic of 
our very selves in that we have given our time 
and strength to gain it. The offertory should be 
a significant act of worship—one of the highest 
moments. We notice throughout the Old Testa- 
ment that the offering of sacrifice is public wor- 
ship by the faithful. In Christianity this has been 
amplified, but still what we offer and how we 
offer it are facts of the utmost spiritual signifi- 
cance. So this time should never be one of general 
relaxation or an opportunity to get coats and 
overshoes located in order to make good time in 
getting home to dinner. 

The closing hymn unites the congregation in a 
final act of corporate worship. After this God’s 
blessing is pronounced. Then in a spirit of rever- 
ence the candles are extinguished and the service 
is concluded. 

Centuries have gone into the preparation of 
our worship, and God waits upon the other side. 
It is to him that our service is given. If we wor- 
ship with the realization that we speak or sing or 
pray, not to ourselves nor to each other, but for 
and to him, then we can gain from the experience 
such grace that we will want never to miss it. But 
if we enter into the experience of worship with 
only a dull sense of obligation, it will remain 
barren and will never be more than beautiful. 

For us let it never be barren; let it always be 
beautiful; but above all let it be holy; and let it 
help to make us so. 








The Church Challenges 
Young Adults 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


This article provides supplementary material 
for use with the Adult Fellowship Series unit, 
“Facing Ourselves” (see page 35). 


Tue Church is of God. It was called into exist- 
ence by the life, teachings, ministry, persecution, 
death, and resurrection of his Son, Jesus Christ. 
Through Christ men and women were brought 
into a fellowship wherein his Holy Spirit resided. 
The Church was his new creation in human 
history. This is the historical fact that makes the 
Church different from a lodge, a service club, or 
an association of individuals in town. Herein Jesus 
is Lord. Membership in the church is based upon 
our allegiance to Christ. It is his will that is to 
be done in and through the church. “He is the 
head of the body, the church,” said Paul to the 
Colossians. As head of the living body he is the 
directing power and influence in its life. 

Young adults are beginning to face the heavy 
responsibilities of leaving home, earning a living, 
getting married, establishing a home of their own, 
rearing children, and managing the institutions of 
society. These new tasks require time, experience, 
and skill to perform. Learning how to do them 
marks the difference between success and failure 
in young adulthood. If young adults can learn 
how to negotiate them satisfactorily, they will be 
well on their way toward wholesome living 
throughout their adult days. Learning to respond 
to these tasks under the guidance of the church 
and the Christian insights of the ages will help 
them mature into wholesome, spiritual beings. 


e The church challenges young adults to embark 
upon these developmental tasks in fellowship with 
Christ. This fellowship was begun when Jesus 
called his disciples together on earth. It was 
broken by the Crucifixion but was born anew at 
Pentecost. When persons began to live by his 
Spirit and to continue his life and work in society, 
that fellowship was given new impetus in the 
church. 


Mr. CLemmons is director of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 





We have inherited that fellowship. In it we find 
a way of relating ourselves to God, a way of keep- 
ing alive the teachings and ministry of Jesus, and 
a way of allowing the Spirit of God to influence 
our lives so that we may do his bidding. The 
church summons young adults into its member- 
ship to be stewards, ambassadors, confessors, dis- 
ciples, witnesses, missionaries, teachers, helpers 
of those in need. Through them the work of God 
may be a power in the world. 

The church does not summon young adults to 
join on their own terms. They are called to learn 
God’s will and to speak out for him in the world. 
They are called upon to renew their minds by 
learning more and more of the mind of Christ. 
They are called upon to renew their spirit as they 
seek to discover more and more of the work of 
God in their lives. 

They are not called upon to reflect the anxieties, 
the prejudices, and the hatreds of secular com- 
munities. They are called to demonstrate that the 
love of Christ controls them and empowers them 
to help the needy, the hurt, the confused, the 
alcoholics, the hate-filled. Thus, these persons, too, 
may be reconciled to God and to his way of life 
for them in the world. 


e The church challenges young adults to a new 
era of evangelism. We live in the greatest era of 
propaganda through mass media of communica- 
tion that mankind has ever known. Thousands of 
people are harassed and confused by the con- 
tinuous din of these utterances. 

Through the new television series, “Talk Back,” 
young adults are summoned to form thousands 
of new groups in their homes, in their clubs, and 
in churches to listen to the message of Christ, to 
involve people in discussions of it, and to converse 
with them about the claims of God upon their 
lives. As these programs begin to be shown over 
television in hundreds of communities in America 
this fall, young adults may form new groups in 
their churches to view this media. In this way 
the message of Christ can be carried to hundreds 
of thousands of persons who have not known him 
in a personal way. 

















Jim Nabors 


e The church challenges young adults to mature 
Christian family living. In a day when one third 
ot the marriages in the United States involve 
persons who have been married previously, the 
church summons young adults to discover those 
forces of power in their lives that enable them to 
build their marriages on enduring foundations. 
Through young-adult groups in the church, in- 
dividuals can learn how to relate themselves to 
others as persons, to respect differences, to make 
decisions together, to reconcile conflict, and to 
live with that kind of wholesomeness which sur- 
mounts tragedy, duress, and pain. They can learn 
more and more about the love of God as a living 
reality in their lives. As they respond to this love, 
the spirit of forgiveness, reconciliation, and re- 
demptive power may build into their lives that 
eternal source of cohesive power that gives 
marriage its true and permanent foundation. 


e The church challenges young adults to a new 
life of intelligent churchmanship. In a day when 
the multiplicity of services demanded by the 
church are too great for any preacher to perform, 
lay leadership is of paramount importance. How- 
ever, a lay leadership that does not know the basic 
beliefs and ethics of the church cannot carry the 
services of the church to the people. 

To this end a new series of basic Christian books 
has been inaugurated. Using this series, laymen 
may study the beliefs, the organization, and the 
practices of the church. This will help them be- 
come more effective in carrying its ministry to 
people in the community. Beginning this fall with 
a book entitled Christian Family Living, this 
series will continue for six years, with two new 
study books each year. 

Many churches are inaugurating in-service 
training programs in methods of teaching and 
leading groups, evangelism, the work of church 
boards and commissions. In various ways 
churches are training their laymen to become 
more intelligent churchmen. 
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Informal study groups can 
challenge young adults. 





e The church challenges young adults to develop 
a Christian culture in their churches through the 
arts. In a day when thousands of members of 
labor unions are participating in courses in paint- 
ing, drawing, and drama; in a day when hundreds 
of top executives of business clubs are meeting in 
hotels and clubs to read and discuss the great 
classics of literature; in a day when there are 
more than a thousand symphony orchestras in 
communities in the United States; the church 
does not dare to be drab and dull. 

Today the arts are flourishing as they have 
never done before in America. The Christian 
gospel may be communicated powerfully through 
great religious music. It has changed the hearts 
of whole nations before; it can do it again. 

The Christian gospel has been carried to the 
countryside, town, and village through drama. 
There is a great abundance of good religious plays 
today. Churches could become centers of culture 
producing these dramas and, thus, carrying their 
message to the community round about. 

There are excellent films, filmstrips, and other 
andio-visuals that can be used to portray the mind 
and spirit of Christ. The church could have a 
committee that would be ready to supervise, 
project, and carry out this work with skill and 
accuracy. 

Great painting and sculpture need to be done. 
We need to develop new types of church archi- 
tecture to actually portray the symbols of our 
faith to the waiting eyes of thousands of visitors. 

Young adults can celebrate our faith as they 
learn the skills and provide the leadership in a 
great renaissance of the arts in the church. 


e The church challenges young adults to a new 
life of service and stewardship. In a day when the 
highest standards for many young adults are 
economic security, the attainment of a ranch 
house in the suburbs, and a good job with a big 
company rather than a business of their own, the 
church dares to place the obligation of steward- 















ship and unselfish service directly before young 
adults. Christian stewardship is the practice of 
systematic and proportionate and spontaneous 
giving of one’s time, material possessions, and 
abilities. This giving would be based upon the 
conviction that these gifts are a trust from God 
and need to be expressed in the service of man- 
kind. 

This is a call to adventure, exactly as Jesus gave 
the call to the rich young ruler. In like manner, 
the church calls young adults to take the risk of 
faith. They are asked to risk their talents in 
teaching not only their own children but the 
children of others, and not only in creating their 
own church next to their own house but in reach- 
ing around the world and establishing missions 
to persons whom they have never seen. The 
church does not make this challenge because of 
any benefit that will come to the participants 
themselves but, rather, because this is the com- 
mand of Christ. 


e The church dares to challenge young adults 
caught in the competitive struggle for survival 
to think of other persons who are less fortunate 
than themselves. It calls upon them to extend the 
hand of fellowship to persons with handicaps, to 
include these persons in their groups, and to 
serve them with intelligence, poise, and faith. 
It asks them to extend this kind of service 
through its hospitals and homes to thousands of 
needy persons each year. It calls upon them to 
not only support these hospitals and homes but 
also to visit them, to share part of their insights 


and faith with persons who are in them, and to 
become stewards of their own souls as they share 
their God-given abilities with other persons. 


e The church is on a world-wide mission to make 
the gospel known to everyone so that they may 
turn with greater faith toward God. 

The church seeks to aid young adults in their 
own development to a point where they may be- 
come mature Christian persons, devoted to the 
service of the church throughout the world. It 
calls upon young adults to witness to the worth 
and significance of God in their lives, in their 
homes, in their community organizations and 
agencies, in their recreational groups, and in their 
day-by-day relationships with other persons. 

Through strength and weakness, the church 
calls upon young adults to respond thoughtfully 
and perceptively to people in their personal, day- 
by-day relations to the end that these persons, too, 
may know that they serve the Lord. It calls upon 
them to look upon the day’s work as a vocation, 
a calling of the Lord, in which they are partners 
with him to proclaim the fact that their life is 
God-centered, not self-centered. 

The strength of our missions abroad depends 
today upon the strength of our laymen who are 
on a mission day by day in their human relation- 
ships here at home. 

Trusting in the grace of God, guided by his 
Spirit, we seek to renew a trust in God in the 
lives of those whom we contact. The church 
challenges young adults to be “the living body of 
Christ” in which his Spirit reigns. 


We Are the Handicapped 


By JACK ASHBY 


We are the handicapped who speak; 

We are the ones with broken bodies and withered 
limbs too weak 

To bear our weight; we are the maimed, 

The crippled, the blind, the lamed; 

We are the ones who know the meaning of pain; 

We are the ones who know 

What it’s like to sit upon the sidelines watching 
the race of man 

Walking past us while we long to join the flow. 

But we do not curse our fate, 

For we have tasted the full measure 

Of pleasure, 

For we have drunk the dregs of misery 

Without which one cannot appreciate 

True joy. We’ve learned to accept conditions for 
what they are 

And not what we might wish them to be; 


And this is the road to happiness, not to seek it 
in some far-off star, 

Because the stars are beyond the reach of mortals 
such as we. 

Nor do we stay upon the sidelines; we get in and 
join the flow 

And keep up with the rest for, even though 

Our bodies are weak, our souls are strong; 

And they can drive our weakened bodies along 

With such force that we not only keep up with 
the rest 

But often overtake and pass them, for we know 

It’s not our strength of body that counts in life’s 
great test 

But our strength of soul. So we 

Of the broken bodies and eyes that cannot see 

Also know what it is to conquer and claim the 
victory. 
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ADULT LEADERS 





NEW TELEVISION SERIES 





Guidance for. the 


Adult Division 


wing Galluway 





r——Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted to local needs) 

Adult-division superintendent, presiding 

Devotional 

Announcement—World Service Sunday: October 
26 (National Missions) 

Reports 

World Service giving, 1957-58—by the division; 
by groups, if desired 

Activities of major interest in Christian Educa- 
tion Week (September 28-October 5) 

Recognition of persons attending 1957-58 leader- 
ship enterprises. (Have these persons been 
assigned appropriate responsibilities?) 

Review of program plans for 1958-59 

Plan for new study programs 

Basic Christian Books Series (see article on 
page 1, August ApuLT TEACHER) 

Television series (see next column) 

Order Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE) 
for all officers and teachers (free from The 
Methodist Publishing House) 

Prepare for intensive Bible study in late No- 
vember and December 

Items for referral to commission on education 

Closing prayer—adjournment at hour agreed 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 














By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


THE television series entitled “Talk Back” can 
be a great boon to adult groups. It is produced by 
the Methodist Television Ministry and released 
by the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches for that purpose. 
It will be scheduled in your region through your 
conference television, radio, and film commission. 

“Talk Back” is not intended to be a superim- 
posed program; rather, classes and groups may 
sponsor viewing groups that would discuss this 
program. This can arouse each class to new ac- 
tivity. It can start members to thinking about 
some real issues in religion. It can be the means 
of reaching new persons, involving them in the 
discussions and eventually in the class itself. 

The plan for “Talk Back” is simple. It begins 
with a human situation drama. This will be fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion by persons from the 
local community. These participants will bring 
their own religious insights and attitudes to bear 
upon the drama situation. Usually they will end 
this discussion with a question inviting the view- 
ers to talk back and forth about it in their groups. 

Classes can use this program to stimulate new 
interest among their members. They may set up 
watching parties among neighborhood groups. 
These groups can discuss the program. Later the 
class can set up forums or use class sessions to 
discuss it further. 

Alert teachers will find in these programs many 
valuable insights into lesson materials. Refer- 
ences can be made to the program. Some teachers 
may want to obtain the brochure on the “Talk 
Back” series and plan in advance to relate their 
lessons to some of the topics. 

The thirteen questions talked over in this series 
were chosen from ten thousand replies to ques- 
tionnaires. Some of them are: How do we handle 
suffering? How does one live under pressure? 
What happens when we ignore guilt feelings? 
How do we know God’s will? A teacher can 
readily see how these topics could be related to the 
courses that class members have chosen to study. 

Sometimes persons may be assigned to view 
the programs and report back to class. Ask one 
group to view and report back on points with 
which they agree and disagree, another group on 
questions. they want clarified, and a third group 
on the application of this discussion to life. 

When the announcement comes indicating that 
“Talk Back” will be shown in your region, will 
your class join in this new adventure in two-way 
communication of the gospel? 


Adult Leaders 


























One Year Old 








By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


“Adult Leaders” section of this magazine can 
now put a candle on its birthday cake. 

This section came into being as an attempt to 
respond to numerous requests for help from 
throughout the church. 

Adult-division superintendents needed help on 
their jobs. They wanted to know what their re- 
sponsibilities were and what relationships they 
shared with other age division superintendents, 
the church-school superintendent, and the com- 
mission on education in the local church. They 
wanted to know where training was available to 
help them at their task and how adult programs 
in individual local churches could be strengthened 
through the guidance of district and conference 
leaders. 

Teachers, directors of work with home mem- 
bers and with older adults, directors of various 
areas of activities (recreation, study, missions, 
and others) felt they needed specific guidance. 
They frequently expressed feelings of being all 
alone at their tasks. Often they were appointed 
and then allowed to get on as well as they could 
on their own. They wanted to get together and 
plan the work of adults in the church so that a 
real sense of comradeship in the task might be 
developed. 

Conference executive secretaries and directors 
of adult work frequently emphasized this need. 
In some places persons who should have made 
up the adult council, especially the teachers, were 
being invited to sit in on the commission-on-edu- 
cation meetings, with very few opportunities for 
adult work to be planned specifically. They 
needed their own chance to think and plan as 
adult workers and to develop a sense of the real 
strength and vitality of adult Christian education, 
just as other age-group leaders needed their 
councils. 

Executive secretaries and conference directors 
said that they frequently heard pastors complain 
that the adult classes in their churches were 
“little churches” in themselves. Such classes 
would go their own way, building up a loyalty 
and creating a program that often was in com- 
petition to, and certainly less than fully co-opera- 
tive with, the church’s program as a whole. 

These were reminders aplenty to us in the 
adult staffs in the Editorial and Local Church 
Divisions that guidance for adult councils and 
adult-division superintendents should be made 
available through the periodicals. As a result, 
three pages were set aside in ADULT TEACHER, 
beginning with October, 1957, for the “Adult 
Leaders” section. 

During these twelve months the following 
topics have been dealt with. If you have not had 


access to all the issues, you may want to check 
with the teachers or your church-school literature 
secretary or the person who has charge of the 
literature files. 

These themes have appeared (October, 1957, 
through September, 1958) : 


e Adult Council 

Suggested agenda for monthly meeting (each 
month) ; 

How to set up a council (October) 

Story of an effective council (November) 

A “typical” monthly meeting (December) 

Relationship with other local-church agencies 
serving adults (January) 

Evaluation procedures (June) 

Plan for next year’s program to meet needs of 
persons (July) 

Recognizing leadership needs (August) 

Developing leadership for the whole church 
(August) 

Principles for starting new groups (September) 

The council plans to provide adequate space for 
new groups (September) 


e Adult-Division Superintendent 
Task, relationships, resources (October) 
Work with adult council (November) 


e Officers and Other Leaders in Adult Division 
Job analyses of major officers and leaders (No- 
vember) 


e Teachers of Adults 

Using the discussion outline (January) 
Personal enrichment (February) 
Improving use of discussion (April) 


e Program Emphases 

Missions (December) 

Evangelism—winning adults (January) 

Study as a means of real growth (February) 

Religious drama as resource for adult learning 
(March) 

List of biblical plays (March) 

Effective use of the Bible in adult groups (March) 

National Family Week (April) 

Assimilating adults into the church (April) 

Social issues (May) 

Purpose of adult classes (May) 

Report of an effective interracial conference 
(May) 


e Other Topics 

Use of Sunday-morning study time (February) 

Making the most of summertime (June) 

Leadership development (June) 

Group activities for summer (July) 

Work with the workers’ conference (July) 

Report of a class whose members serve through- 
out the church (August) 

Group planning for a study program (September) 
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How Our Adult Council Works 


By CLAUDE E. HASWELL 


Our adult-division program is not reaching the 
proper number of adults in our church. A great 
many church members have not attended Sun- 
day-school class since they were small children.” 
These rather blunt statements were made by a 
teacher of adults one night as we were considering 
our over-all church-school program. 

“Why not try holding regular meetings of our 
adult council?” the adult-division superintendent 
asked. “We could seek the reasons why so many 
adults do not participate in our church-school 
program. Maybe we could come up with some 
ideas that would lead to a more vital and a more 
worth-while program. I’m sure that our district 
director of adult work will be glad to help us 
plan some meetings.” 

All agreed that this was an excellent idea. Key 
officers of the adult division met with the district 
director a few nights later to plan the first meet- 
ing. After some discussion it was agreed that the 
theme of the first meeting would be “Taking an 
inventory of our adult-division accomplishments.” 

It was further agreed that the first hour of the 
meeting would be devoted to a panel discussion of 
the subject: How can we consistently reach the 
maximum number of adults in our church with 
Christian teaching and guidance? 

During the second hour the leaders would be 
divided into the following skill groups: teachers, 
class officers, and class directors. All groups were 
to consider and discuss this question: How can 
the workers in our group contribute more effec- 
tively to the over-all program of the adult di- 
vision? Group leaders, panel members, and re- 
source persons were so selected that each class 
had adequate representation. 

The participants in the program were invited 
both by letter and by telephone. A preliminary 
meeting was held so as to acquaint each partici- 
pant with his part in the program. The news 
began to spread around our church that a par- 
ticipation-type program was being planned, 
rather than a series of dull reports and speeches. 

It was realized from the start that proper pub- 
licity would be needed to attract the maximum 
number of workers to our adult-council meeting. 
An attractive printed poster was prepared, and 
copies were distributed in each adult class. Per- 
sonal letters were sent to class presidents and 
other workers, requesting their co-operation in 
promoting a large attendance. Announcements 
were inserted in our church and class bulletins. 
Telephone calls were made to class presidents 
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on the day of the meeting. They, in turn, tele- 
phoned each worker in their respective classes. 
As a result of these efforts the attendance at our 
first meeting exceeded all previous estimates. 

We scheduled a fellowship break with light 
refreshments between the two one-hour programs. 
This plan worked out so well that we have fol- 
lowed the same procedure in all subsequent meet- 
ings. Not only does this help attendance, but we 
have noticed a decided spirit of co-operation and 
unity among our adult-division workers. 

So many ideas were developed at our first meet- 
ing that I do not believe we shall ever run short 
of discussion topics for our meetings. Quite a 
number of our leaders volunteered to serve as 
participants in future meetings. Some members 
urged that we schedule monthly, rather than 
quarterly, meetings. We have found that our 
workers are beginning to read and to adopt ideas 
from the church-school publications we distribute 
at our council meetings. 

The theme of our second meeting was “Learn- 
ing more about our jobs.” During this meeting 
several class presidents were surprised to learn 
that they were responsible for other duties in 
addition to presiding at the Sunday-morning class 
sessions. Teachers advanced from the concept of 
lecturers to acceptances of their roles as group 
leaders and counselors. Class directors began to 
learn how to plan and direct out-of-class activi- 
ties. 

Since we started this type of council meetings 
some two years ago, all our adult classes have 
shown a consistent gain in enrollment and attend- 
ance. Two new adult classes have been organized, 
in addition to one for older youth. A weekly meet- 
ing of adult-division teachers is doing much to 
raise the level of skills in discussion techniques. 
Class members are beginning to read their litera- 
ture in order to take a more effective part in the 
discussions. More leaders are being developed 
for all divisions of our church school. 

While we have made some progress, we are 
fully aware of the fact that we are still a long 
way from realizing our full potential. There are 
many adults who should be enrolled in one of 
our classes. Many of our classes are too large, 
and we need more teachers in order to form ad- 
ditional classes. Some of our class officers and 
directors are not applying sufficient knowledge 
and effort to their jobs. However, we do know 
that we are much closer to our goal than we were 
two years ago. It is really gratifying to associate 
with and work with so many fine people who are 
trying to “grow in the grace and knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ.” 


Adult Leaders 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


October 5: 
The Church 
Before Paul 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In reading the Book of Acts we ought to know 
something of its author. 

Luke, a Gentile, was probably born at Antioch 
(Syria). Here he may have heard first about 
Jesus of Nazareth. He may have lived in the com- 
munity (Antioch) which sent out Barnabas, Silas, 
John, and Paul on missionary journeys. 

Luke studied medicine during his youth. He 
knew the rich traditions and insights of Hippoc- 
rates and had taken the “oath of Hippocrates.” 
It seems likely that Luke had put out his shingle 
in Philippi. He knew the people of this com- 
munity in ways which only doctors may know 
them. He had their confidence and knew con- 
siderable about their dreams, hopes, and inner 
yearnings. 

When Luke was in Troas he met a Jew (Paul) 
afire with faith in Jesus Christ. Luke apparently 
told him of the great need in Philippi and Mace- 
donia for hearing of God’s purposes as revealed 
in the Nazarene. That night Paul dreamed a 
dream of a young man calling, “Come over to 
Macedonia and help us.” He did. From that time 
on, Paul and Luke were constant companions. It 
is at this point in Acts where the author (Luke) 
begins to use the personal pronoun “we” (Acts 
16:11). ; 

Paul grew to admire greatly this young doctor 
who was willing to sacrifice his own medical 
practice in Greece to be his constant companion. 
Paul speaks of him as “the beloved physician” 
(Colossians 4:14). In 2 Timothy 4:10-11, Paul 
mentions that Luke is staying with him. 


Luke did not know Jesus while Jesus was phy- 
sically on earth. He was not an apostle. He was a 
Greek—the only Greek who wrote part of our 
New Testament. As a matter of fact, he wrote a 
little over one fourth of our New Testament— 
the Gospel of Luke and the Book of Acts. These 
volumes were written approximately in a.v. 80 
and 85 respectively—and probably from Rome 
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(though Ephesus and Antioch have been sug- 
gested by some scholars). 

Some of our best loved parables come from the 
pen of Dr. Luke: the prodigal son, the good Sa- 
maritan, the “ninety and nine” (the lost sheep), 
the lost coin, and others. 

In both the Gospel and Acts, Luke lifts up the 
Good News as a universal religion—unbounded 
by race; he emphasizes the importance of prayer, 
grace, forgiveness of sins; he portrays Christ’s 
concern for the outcast and poor, antipathy to- 
ward the rich, and necessity of stewardship; he 
is interested in the activities of women in rela- 
tionship to the Good News, and especially in the 
work of the Holy Spirit, first in Jesus’ own min- 
istry, and then in that of the apostolic missions. 
(See The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9.) 

Both Acts and Luke are addressed to “The- 
ophilus.” Literally the word means “lover of 
God.” It could therefore be addressed to anyone 
who loves God and is interested in his activities. 
However, it seems more likely that it referred to 
a specific person. 


Jesus’ loved ones asked: “Lord, will you at this 
time restore the kingdom [of God] to Israel?” 
(Acts 1:3). Jesus had met this problem earlier— 
Simon the Zealot, Barabbas, Judas Iscariot, Peter, 
and hundreds of others had yearned for such a 
physical kingdom on earth. Jesus gently but 
firmly told them (and us too!) that we should 
cease our speculations about the unknown and 
busy ourselves with really important things— 
such as “be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea and Samaria and to the end of the 
earth” (verse 8). Fortunately they did just that! 

It is because they became witnesses, rather 
than theological spectators, that you and I are 
Christians today. We might ask the question of 
ourselves, What fruit do our activities bear?— 
theological bull sessions (with no thought of sins 
and forgiveness) or the kind of witnessing which 
makes others say, “I want to know your Christ 
too!” 
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October 12: 
The Background 
of Paul 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


P AUL’S ministry was carried on during what is 
known as the “apostolic age.” This period is ap- 
proximately between a.p. 30 and 70. 

It was during the earliest years (A.p. 30-32) of 
the apostolic age that Pentecost occurred and 
Matthias was chosen as one of the twelve apostles. 
In this early period, Saul held the garments of 
the persecutors while Stephen was stoned to 
death. Saul’s zeal for maintaining a purified Juda- 
ism continued till his conversion on the road to 
Damascus, about A.D. 32. 

Paul’s first missionary journey probably began 
about A.p. 45 or 47. He most likely wrote his first 
letter, to Thessalonica, in a.p. 50. 

Have you ever wondered about Saul’s name? 
It was the custom of Roman citizens to have three 
names, for example: Gaius Julius Caesar. The 
first name (Gaius) was the personal and individ- 
ual name, similar to our Christian name; the 
middle name identified the person with his clan 
(or tribe); the last name was the usual name by 
which most people identified him. W. M. Ramsay, 
the great English scholar, argues that Saul’s full 
Roman name was: Gaius Julius Paulus. As a 
Hebrew boy he would have been called, not by a 
Roman name, but by some great Israelite name, 
such as that of the first King of Israel: Saul. So 
we might say that the great apostle’s name was 
Gaius Julius Paulus, alias Saul. 

Paul was born a Roman citizen, which fact 
aided his cause on several occasions. For example, 
Paul was not beaten at Caesarea when it was 
learned that he was a Roman citizen. Also he was 
permitted trial by Caesar since he thought his 
trial under Festus would be biased against him. 

Paul’s Roman citizenship was not purchased, 
as was the case with many tribunals and various 
wealthy men of the Empire. Paul’s parents prob- 
ably had come from Palestine. It is possible that 
they had been taken as Jewish slaves by Pompey 
in 63 B.c., deported to Tarsus, and then freed in 
that remarkable city. At any rate, Saul had been 
born a citizen. 

We note that when Paul was in Jerusalem he 
worshiped in one of five synagogues mentioned 
in the Book of Acts. Acts 6:9 mentions the syna- 
gogue of the Freedmen. It was this group that 
stoned Stephen, and with this group Saul was 
associated. Such Jews as Paul’s parents, who were 
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freedmen, would naturally congregate in such a 
place as the synagogue of Freedman when they 
came to Jerusalem for the festivals. 

All of us have wondered what Paul looked like. 
Tradition (in the apocryphal “Acts of Paul and 
Thecla”) suggests this description of Paul’s per- 
sonal appearance: A strongly built, though small 
man, with large nose, bald head, closely knit eye- 
brows, full of grace—at times looking like a man, 
and at times having the face of an angel. We won- 
der about his “thorn in the flesh.” 

Paul was an educated Jew—having studied in 
the university city of Tarsus and in Jerusalem 
under Gamaliel (descendant of Hillel, one of two 
great teachers in Jesus’ day). As an educated 
Jew not only would he have known the best that 
was offered in his day intellectually, but also he 
would have been taught a trade. Every Jewish 
boy was taught how to make a living with his 
hands. The trade Paul learned was an ancient 
one: weaving. 

Walking along the “street called Straight” in 
Damascus, I have watched men at work at their 
looms—making lovely damask. At Athens I saw 
them using coarse goat-hair cloth for robes. Some- 
times the goat-hair threads are dipped in dyes of 
red, green, or blue and are used to make beautiful 
(though coarse and tough) rugs that look very 
much like tapestry made by American Indians. 

As I purchased such a rug in an old Athenian 
market place, I thought of how others had pur- 
chased such material from Paul. I recalled that 
Lydia was a dyer of goat-hair thread. I like 
to think that my rug was made by a woman 
named Lydia and woven at the ancient looms by 
a modern Paul. Millions of people still use the 
type of goat-hair robes made from looms similar 
to those at which Paul worked. Canvas for sail 
would have been produced in the same fashion. 

We do not know much about Paul as a family 
man. Was he married? Widowed? At least we do 
know that he had a sister whose son saved his 
life when Paul was arrested at Jerusalem (Acts 
23:16 ff). His nephew must have been a great 
admirer of Paul and possibly a Christian him- 
self—at least he reported to Paul about the plot 
by the band of forty Jews who had taken a vow 
not to eat until they had killed Paul. If his nephew 
had been as strong a Pharisee as Paul in his own 
youthful days, the band would probably have 
been successful in murdering Paul. It would imply 
that his nephew was sympathetic to his uncle’s 
cause—“the Way.” Since Barnabas took his 
cousin John on a missionary journey, we wonder 
why Paul didn’t take his own nephew. 

Paul preached for several years in his own 
country and town (Tarsus) and could well have 
converted his nephew and relatives to his cause. 
He was certainly a preacher of power—full of 
knowledge, concern, sympathy, and passion for 
Christ. His message was full of fire, as his lips 
were zealous for God and his Messiah. 
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October 19: 
The Conversion 


of Paul 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Ler us try to see Paul in the world of his day. 
First of all, we would have to remember that 
he was a Roman citizen. As such he had the guar- 
antees of the Roman Empire for safe conduct on 
the highways which spanned nation after nation. 
Also he was guaranteed the privilege of being 
treated with dignity if arrested by Roman sol- 
diers—he could not be beaten nor tried by a lesser 
court than one of Roman peers. If he felt that the 
court was biased, he could appeal to the supreme 
court of Rome—to trial before Caesar himself. 
So Paul walked the highways and the city streets 
with the confidence of a Roman citizen. 

Furthermore, Paul was a man with a Greek 
background. All educated men of the Empire con- 
versed in Greek. Greek was the international 
language of his day. This was the outgrowth of 
the fact that a considerable amount of knowledge 
was due to the Greek mind. In his day Epicureans 
and Stoics debated philosophy with one another; 
doctors and mathematicians, botanists, historians, 
and geographers studied for more truth. 


Let us note briefly some of the knowledge 
which the Greeks had learned several centuries 
before the time of Paul. Pytheas of Marseilles in 
the time of Alexander the Great explained cor- 
rectly that the ebb and flow of the tides was due 
to the phases of the moon. 

Eratosthenes, chief librarian in Alexandria (ca. 
276-194 B.c.), assumed the earth to be round, and 
his calculation of its circumference was amaz- 
ingly accurate. He also concluded that a ship 
could sail to India by leaving Spain and going 
completely around the (round) earth—an error 
that Christopher Columbus also made centuries 
later. 

Aristarchus (ca. 250 B.c.) concluded that our 
earth rotates on an axis and moves in an orbit 
about the sun. (This conclusion was “discovered” 
by Copernicus some 1800 years later.) 

Euclid wrote a textbook in geometry, and 
Apollinius of Perga (or possibly Hipparchus) laid 
the foundations of trigonometry. 

Foundations for modern botany were laid by 
Aristotle’s student Theophrastus a century after 
Hippocrates (“the father of medicine”) had 
learned the value of herbs for healing and for 
inducing sleep for suffering patients. Herophilus 


well as did work on the theory of the circulatory 
system of the blood (about 300 B.c.). Histories of 
nations, of mathematics, of natural sciences, of 
music, and of religion had been written long be- 
fore Paul studied in the university city of Tarsus. 


Or the many philosophies current in Paul’s 
time, one of the chief Greek systems, Stoicism, 
believed that God is spirit—not material being. 
He is reason (logos, which Philo identified with 
the Jewish Messiah) and is immanent within the 
world in much the same way as the soul is within 
our physical body. Isaiah had taught that the 
earth is “full of the knowledge of the Lorn.” The 
Stoics also taught that God is present and active 
everywhere in the earth. 

Paul quotes one of their philosophers: “For in 
him we live and move and have our being” (Acts 
17:28). They believed that everything was a part 
of God. We call them pantheists. When Paul de- 
bated on Mars Hill in Athens, he started with 
their philosophy of religion and worked forward 
till he declared that the one active and all-present 
God was found through faith in Jesus Christ. 

It was Epictetus (Discourses II, 16:41) who 
later taught men to say to God: “I am of one 
mind with thee; I am thine; I ask exemption 
from nothing that pleases thee; lead me where 
thou wilt.” (How quickly this thoughtful attitude 
could lead to Christ!) 

From such thinking the great Seneca stated 
one of our best definitions of religion: “Whoever 
imitates the gods has adequately worshiped them.” 

Christians would express that in the singular 
and say: “Whoever imitates Christ has adequately 
worshiped God.” 

Besides such a noble philosophy, Paul would 
have known well, though condemned, the mystery 
cults of his world. One of these is Mithraism. In 
this cult men were assured forgiveness of sins by 
literally being washed in the blood of a lamb or 
bull. Their major religious festival fell on De- 
cember 25—the “birthday of their invincible sun.” 

Early church fathers (Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian, and others) considered this religion a devil- 
ish attempt to imitate Christianity. Yet it is im- 
portant to realize that Paul faced many persons 
who had sincerely sought for cleansing from sin 
by a baptism of blood, communion with wine and 
bread with Mithra, received markings on their 
foreheads, and were assured immortal life. Paul 
not only knew these religions but possessed one 
superior to them—faith in God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 


To such a learned mind, Christ appeared—as 
the true source of cleansing from sin, the way to 
communion with God, and man’s assured hope 
for immortality. Paul’s conversion was not an 
easy thing—but once it had occurred, he became 
a flaming evangel for Christ. 

traced the nerves and noted their functions as 
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October 26: 
Paul the 


Missionary 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THe Roman Empire was a tremendously great 
aid to the first missionary, Paul. It maintained 
the Pax Romana—the peace of Rome! Piracy of 
the seas had been swept from the oceans by Pom- 
pey—so that Paul had no fear from travel by sea 
except that which natural forces might bring. 
Likewise, the overland routes were cleared of 
brigands and carefully guarded for travelers. 

When Paul traveled from Antioch to Tarsus, 
he used well-constructed roads! The Roman army 
had conscripted workers to widen the highways 
and build stations and lodging places at regular 
distances so that horses could be changed and 
rest could be obtained for the travelers. 

Milestones were placed regularly on the Roman 
highway, even as highway markers are located 
on our modern highways in the United States. 
These milestones are still to be seen in many 
places throughout the world. They were gener- 
ally cylindrical pillars, eight feet tall and about 
two feet in diameter. Thus some of the exact 
routes taken by the apostles can be determined 
easily. 

I have driven over many of these ancient Ro- 
man roads. In southern France they are used by 
‘modern automobiles. The ancient cobblestone 
roads have been surfaced with macadam and will 
last for centuries yet ahead! Part of an ancient 
Roman road is still visible on Mount Olivet. This 
Roman road had steps cut into the solid rock and 
was obviously not made for stagecoach, but for 
horseback or walking. 

There must have been a Roman highway de- 
partment. Police were on duty to protect persons 
on government business; they also gave protec- 
tion to those with other purposes. Paul was for- 
tunate to have the use of well-constructed roads 
running between all the major cities of the 
Empire. 

Paul also traveled by ship. These ships were 
well guarded by order of Rome. The Roman gov- 
ernment often owned or controlled the merchant 
marine, which was of considerable size. Henry J. 
Cadbury (in his The Book of Acts in History) 
points out that the Emperor Claudius guaranteed 
both cargo and craft of all the owners of ships 
who dared face the winter weather on sea and 
thus bring Egyptian wheat and other foods to 
Rome. . 
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This helps explain why Paul’s advice to spend 
the winter in Fair Havens in Crete was not taken 
by the captain of the ship. Loss of ship and cargo 
in a storm were not total losses in view of Claud- 
ius’ provision for security. Two of the three ships 
which Paul took on his voyage to Rome were 
from Alexandria. 


Besipes the wonderful highways, on land or 
sea, we may note also the remarkable buildings 
that beautified the cities throughout the Empire. 
Amphitheaters for music and drama, stadia for 
sports, magnificent temples, and government 
buildings proclaimed the luxury and aesthetic 
nature of the Roman rulers. 

Recently I enjoyed seeing the presentation of 
the opera Aida in southern France. Part of my 
enjoyment was due to the fact that I was sitting 
in an amphitheater built by Julius Caesar, nearly 
two thousand years ago. The stage was so huge 
that a chorus of one hundred and fifty plus a com- 
pany of African soldiers and several elephants 
could find ample space on it! The seats for the 
audience were of stone and most uncomfortable 
—but there were places for three thousand spec- 
tators! I thought that the size of our crowd was 
surely smaller than when Julius Caesar sat in 
the audience. 

Paul preached in many cities of such civic 
pride! There was Athens, with its Acropolis. On 
top of this great hill were many architecturally 
perfect temples (Parthenon, Athena, and others). 
At the foot of the Acropolis was the magnificent 
theater where Sophocles had first presented his 
drama. On the opposite side of the Acropolis—at 
the foot of the hill—was the Agora (market 
place), where great temples were erected to Jupi- 
ter (which still stands in simple splendor), to 
Apollo, and others. Here Plato, Socrates, and 
Aristotle taught. On a hill nearby, from whence 
both the Acropolis and the Agora were clearly 
visible, was Mars Hill (Areopagas) where Paul 
preached to the philosophers of Athens. Corinth, 
Ephesus, Philippi, Rome—and many others— 
were equally beautiful. 

When Paul came as a missionary, he was borne 
on the very best of highways, was entertained in 
the best of theaters, had access to the best in 
medical care, witnessed some of the most impres- 
sive rituals and services in temples unsurpassed 
for sheer beauty. 

Paul the missionary was impressed, but he left 
his impress for the centuries. Greater and more 
enduring than buildings were the structures he 
erected in the minds of men around the world. 
For in their lives he built the foundations for the 
kingdom of God. From his teachings, which found 
root in quickened and alert minds, we ourselves 
find our salvation. We Gentiles owe this great 
Jew a tremendous vote of gratitude. He was able 
to see beyond racial prejudice and thus include 
us in the kingdom of God. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Luke 1:1-4; 3:1-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Greetings to you who have the privilege of 
sharing in this six months’ study of the life of 
Jesus Christ. It offers a chance for all of us to 
learn more about Jesus and to teach others; we 
have the privilege of “Introducing the Gospel.” 

How appropriate a subject—introducing the 
gospel to the world on World-wide Communion 
Sunday. The religious mind set for today is World- 
wide Communion. The mind set of sports fans is 
World Series. It is our privilege to share a gospel 
about the Savior of the world. 

So prepare in mind and heart that you can 
both be and give a challenge to proclaim the gos- 
pel to all the world. Gross (Adult Student) dis- 
cusses the speculation about the meaning of The- 
ophilus. A possible meaning is “lover of God.” Be 
then a Theophilus. I write to you and for you as 
a teacher. May you speak to your students as 
lovers of God in such a way that they will pass 
the word along. 

The resources are numerous enough to match 
the opportunity you have: Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, The International Lesson Annual, 
Epworth Notes, and the daily Bible readings, 
plus many usable articles in newspapers and 
magazines. (Your participation in this series 
would be improved if you were to read a book 
such as Charles M. Laymon’s The Life and Teach- 
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ings of Jesus, or if you will study some of the 
articles on “Jesus” in Volume 7 of The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible. See also suggestions on page 22.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Their world and ours 
III. The voice still cries 
IV. Prepare the way 

V. What of your witness? 
VI. The gospel message 


To BEGIN 


Introduce this new unit on the life of Jesus 
Christ. The material will be drawn from all the 
Synoptic Gospels. These lessons offer an oppor- 
tunity to gain a richer understanding of the pur- 
poses, deeds, character, teachings, death, and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Likewise, they pre- 
sent a challenge to deeper loyalty to Jesus as Lord 
of our lives. 

The particular concern of the first unit, “Jesus, 
Our Messiah,” is to show us how Jesus faced his 
calling and to help us find guidance in meeting 
our own life choices. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Both Chilcote (Wesley Quarterly) and Gross 
have discussions about Luke and the Gospel as 
Luke wrote it. It is obvious that Luke was a be- 
liever as well as a biographer and a historian. 
What have we written, or what have we said, 
in order to give “an orderly account” or to report 
the joys of our faith in Christ? 

There are two selections from Luke. The first 
is his salutation to Theophilus. The second locates 
John and Jesus historically. All the Gospel 
writers draw from Isaiah in interpreting the re- 
lation between John and Jesus. The passage from 
which they draw in Isaiah is the daily Bible read- 
ing for Monday, “A Vision of Hope.” Note also 
the reading for Sunday, “Sons and Heirs.” 
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IL. Their world and ours 


Picture to the class, if you can, the world in 
which Jesus was born. He lived in political sub- 
jection all his life. His land endured war. Consider 
Chilcote’s topic, “The World—Then and Now,” 
and Gross’s topic, “The Salvation of God.” 

In spite of the conditions under which they 
lived, the early followers of Jesus, instead of be- 
moaning the fix the world was in, rejoiced because 
of what had come into the world. Did these early 
followers have more of the spirit of Jesus than 
we? How do you account for their rejoicing and 
for our tendency to complain? 

If time permits, why not discuss the situation 
as it is in Palestine today? There are some simi- 
larities between the Palestine of today and then. 
Palestine has the misfortune of being sacred for 
three world religions—the Moslems, the Chris- 
tians, and the Jews. It is not an easy thing to solve 
the problems and conflicts which inevitably arise 
in such a situation. 


III. The voice still cries 


The passages in Luke and in Isaiah tell of a 
voice crying in the wilderness. The writer of the 
Book of Isaiah was trying to challenge his people 
to return to Jerusalem. Luke was describing 
John’s work in preparing the way for Jesus. The 
voice that cried then still cries. It cries in what- 
ever wilderness there is in all the world. 

In Plato’s long discussion about the ideal state, 
Socrates is asked whether he thinks the ideal 
actually exists anywhere or ever will exist. Soc- 
rates replies that he does not know for sure 
whether it does exist or ever will exist, but that 
the pattern, the ideal, is laid up in heaven, which 
men may look upon and then pattern their states 
and their lives accordingly. 

So the ideal of the kingdom of God, the ideal of 
a peaceful world under the fatherhood of God, 
involving the practice of brotherliness among 
men, is an ideal proclaimed long ago. But still it 
haunts man. It represents the voice crying in the 
wilderness. 


IV. Prepare the way 


What does the voice cry? It cries, “Prepare the 
way.” An old platitude, “God helps those who 
help themselves,” has real meaning. It is not the 
Father’s will that persons or nations shall hate 
and fight and destroy each other. It is man’s task 
though to prepare the way. This challenge of the 
gospel can be applied to homes and families, too. 
It is not the Father’s will that homes should be 
broken. It is rather, that each home may be a 
haven of blessing and a place of peace. But mem- 
bers of the family must prepare the way. 

How can we prepare the way? It takes work. 
It takes study. It takes sacrifice. Relate the story 
of the gardener who was complimented by a pious 
friend with the words, “What a beautiful garden 
you and God have made!” To which the sweaty 
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gardener replied, with some irritation, “You 
should have seen it when God had it by himself!” 

Spinoza, one of the greatest of philosophers, 
ends his Ethics, “All things noble are difficult as 
they are rare.” Surely the voice still cries in the 
wilderness, “Prepare the way.” 


V. What of your witness? 


Consider here the material in Gross’s topic, 
“The Original Eyewitnesses,” especially the mes- 
sage set forth at the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches.” In Acts 1:8 Jesus 
tells his followers, “You shall be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to 
the end of the earth.” The disciples were wit- 
nesses. They introduced the gospel to the world 
of their day. Luke was a witness. 

You bear a witness of some sort. Is it positive 
and winsome? Or is it negative and repulsive? 
Witness for Christ. 


VI. The gospel message 


It would be well to let the students state what 
they think the gospel is. Chilcote points out that 
“the hungers of men which he wanted to satisfy 
are still with us. Human beings continue to be 
subjected to tyranny and exploitation.” But in 
the gospel “all peoples find a message that says, 
‘You belong to the heavenly Father. Through his 
Son, Jesus Christ, he has expressed his great love 
for you and has given you the opportunity to be 
truly free.’” Consider Gross’s quotations from 
Paul Hoffman and Woodrow Wilson. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give a sen- 
tence summary of the gospel. Personally, I like 
to think of it this way: A proclamation that “di- 
vine forgiveness is available to meet human 
needs.” There are many verses of Scripture that 
come to mind here, for example, John 3:16-17, 2 
Corinthians 5:19, Ephesians 3:20. The power 
which is actually at work is best available to us 
whenever we will let it work through us. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the gospel which we are to intro- 
duce? 

2. Why did the followers of Jesus wait so long 
about producing a literature of their own? 

3. Why do we have four Gospels? What are the 
main emphases of each? 

4. What reasons does Luke give for writing his 
Gospel? What else did Luke write? 

5. In what way or ways was the world of Jesus 
like our world? unlike it? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly and summarize 
the points made. Challenge the students to take 
seriously their role as witnesses, as interpreters 
of the gospel. Urge them to study, to prepare the 
way for a better lesson next Sunday, when the 
topic will be “The Messiah—Fulfillment of Hope.” 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


During the next two quarters we will study 
the life of Jesus. The first unit deals with the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ messianic mission. 

Beginning the lesson: Why not start this series 
of lessons with a quiz? Probably the least in- 
formed in your class knows something about 
Jesus and the Bible; the best educated has much 
to learn from these lessons. Questions may be 
dittoed and answered in writing, or they may be 
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read aloud for each member to answer silently. 

Here are some possible questions for a true-false 

test: 

7 F Matthew, Mark, Luke are called Synop- 
tic Gospels because they present a 
synopsis of Jesus’ life. 

* 2 Mark was the first of these Gospels to 
appear. 

7 > Luke and Acts are two books by the 
same author presenting supplemen- 
tary accounts. 

Luke was a physician. 

Luke gives less historical detail than 
the other Gospel writers. 

The early disciples were so convinced 
that Jesus would return in their life- 
times that they saw no need for writ- 
ing down what they remembered 
about the life and teachings of Jesus. 

There is no evidence that Luke was 
acquainted with the writing of Mark. 

Luke was a Jew. 

To the best of our knowledge, Luke 
never saw Jesus. 

Greece dominated the world into which 
Jesus came. 
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Ask each student to grade himself. Are any in the 
class able to answer all questions correctly? 

Purpose of the first lesson: To set the stage for 
serious discussion of Jesus’ life and work. Divide 
the lesson into two parts: (1) a review of facts 
about Luke; (2) a brief description of the world 
into which Jesus came. 

Assignments: Ask one class member to read 
Luke 1:1-4; another, Luke 3:1-14. These students 
should practice during the week so that they can 
read the assigned passages with understanding 
and appreciation. The Bible lesson is at least as 
important as anything anyone will say about it; 
should it not be read well? 

Ask one person to prepare a brief talk sum- 
marizing what we know (or surmise on the basis 
of available evidence) about Luke. What was his 
profession? Was he Jew or Gentile? Had he ever 
seen Jesus? What was his purpose in writing? To 
whom did he address himself? How had the gos- 
pel been transmitted before Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke wrote their Gospels? What are the char- 
acteristics of Luke’s narrative? 

Ask another student to discuss the world into 
which Jesus came. To what extent did the one- 
world language (Greek), the one-world people 
(Jews), and the one-world state (Rome) prepare 
the way for Jesus’ gospel? 

Opening the session: Introduce briefly the work 
of the next half year. Use the true-false quiz, 
adapted if necessary to the background of your 
class. 

Class procedure: Call for the reading of Luke 
1:1-4, then for the talk on Luke. Follow this with 
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the reading of Luke 3:1-14 and the talk on the 
world into which Jesus came. 

Closing the session: Ask one class member to 
read the lesson prayer from Wesley Quarterly, 
adding a few words of his own. 

Advance assignment: Be sure that those who 
will be responsible for next week’s lesson have 
their assignments well in advance. One who is 
asked to read the Bible aloud should realize that 
doing his job well requires careful preparation. 
Extemporaneous prayer can be more helpful to 
the class if prepared in advance. Laymen unac- 
customed to public prayer often have difficulty 
with impromptu prayers. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Luke’s opening words indicate his major pur- 
pose in writing: many accounts of Jesus’ life have 
been issued, but none is wholly satisfactory. 
Therefore Luke will prepare a connected history. 

This is a way of recognizing that religious work 
is never easy and automatic. Even the sublime 
task of reporting eyewitness accounts of Jesus’ 
life is not easy or simple. Different men handle 
the same raw materials in different ways. 

Recognition of communication problems will 
help make study of the life of Jesus Christ more 
profitable and revealing. 


* Though language is basic to most communica- 
tion addressed to wide audiences, meaning can 
be transmitted through nonverbal channels. 

Every husband and wife who have celebrated 
their tenth anniversary have already developed 
a secret language. Its symbols are a lifted brow, 
a tossed head, the casual touch of a hand, the 
quick flick of an eye—cutting or caressing. These 
are private, nonpublic signals. Yet the meaning 
is very clear to the pair who know one another 
intimately. 


’ One of the most provocative religious books 
of 1958 seeks to analyze Patterns in Comparative 
Religion (Sheed and Ward). Author Mircea 
Eliade shows that all understanding of events and 
ideas must be related to a context. In order to get 
a real insight into the New Testament story, for 
example, it is essential to examine it on the proper 
level. 

For, suggests Eliade, “Modern science has re- 
stored a principle which was seriously endangered 
by some of the confusions of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury: ‘It is the scale that makes the phenomenon.’ 
Henri Poincare queried with some irony whether 
‘a naturalist who had studied elephants only 
through the microscope would think he knew 
enough about those animals?’ The microscope 
shows the structure and mechanism of the cells, a 
structure and mechanism which are the same in 
all multicellular organisms. But is that all there 
is to know? At the microscopic level one cannot 
be certain. At the level of human eyesight, which 
does at least recognize the elephant as a phe- 
nomenon of zoology, all uncertainty departs. In 
the same way, a religious phenomenon will only 
be recognized as such if it is grasped at its own 
level, that is to say, if it is studied as something 
religious. To try to grasp the essence of such a 
phenomenon by means of physiology, psychology, 
sociology, economics, linguistics, art or any other 
study is false; it misses the only unique and ir- 
reducible element in it—the element of the 
sacred.” 1 


’ Musing about problems and opportunities of 
conveying ideas from one person’s head to an- 
other, Henry D. Thoreau recorded in Walden: 
“Perhaps the facts most astounding and most 
real are never communicated by man to man. The 
true harvest of my daily life is somewhat as in- 
tangible and indescribable as the tints of morn- 
ing or evening. It is a little stardust caught, a 
segment of the rainbow which I have clutched.” 


’ One of the most persistent of New Testament 
notes is the warning, “If any one has an ear, let 
him hear” (Revelation 13:9). This tells us that 
every piece of speech or writing that is to be un- 
derstood must reach recipients who are sensi- 
tive in the right fashion. Otherwise, inspired 
words fall upon deaf ears. 


1From Patterns in Comparative Religion, by Mircea Eliade; 
copyright 1958, Sheed and Ward, Inc. Used by permission. 





Resources on the Life of Jesus Christ * 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3. 

Disciples to Such a Lord, by Albert E. Bar- 
nett. Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
65 cents 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer; “A Guide for Bible Readers.” 
Abingdon Press. $1 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent 
Taylor. Abingdon Press. $3 

[These are basic reference books for the 

International Lesson Series for the next six 

months.—EpItTor ] 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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October 12: 


The Messiah—Fulfillment of Hope 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Luke 2: 1-40. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare this lesson, consider your own 
hopes. What actually do you hope for? In what 
way is the Messiah a fulfillment of your hope? 
The purpose of this lesson is a better understand- 
ing of the messiahship of Jesus, of what it meant 
for the Jews, of what it meant and means for all 
the world and for us as individuals. 

What answer do you give to these questions: 
What hopes, if any, does it fulfill? Am I taking 
full advantage of the hope it offers? It is your 
opportunity to interpret Jesus as the fulfillment 
of hope. Your students may need desperately to 
be encouraged. Pray and prepare that you will 
help meet their need. 

The resources are so numerous you may not 
be able to use all of them: Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, The International Lesson Annual, 
Epworth Notes, and daily Bible readings. The 
article, “The Messiah,” on page 4 wili be help- 
ful. See also the suggestions on page 22. Study of 
these resources will enrich your own life and 
enable you better to make this lesson live for the 
students. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. “The Holy Spirit was upon him” 
III. Faith and hope 
IV. The Messiah they wanted 

V. What kind of Messiah do you want? 
VI. The Messiah, theirs and ours 


To BrEcIN 


Relate this lesson to the rest of the unit on the 
life of Jesus Christ. Put this question to the class: 
What is most hoped for in the United States to- 
day? Discuss whatever answers are given. (The 
hope may relate to economics or to patriotism.) 
Then describe the hope that was characteristic 
of the Jews in Jesus’ day. Their hope was pri- 
marily nationalistic. What about ours? Go on to 
show or call attention to the perennial longings 


of the human spirit. One of Thomas Tiplady’s 
poems has these lines: 


And so for Thee, O Christ, men’s hearts are yearn- 
ing 
As shipwrecked seamen yearn for morning light. 1 


Do men’s hearts yearn for Christ? Just what do 
we want? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is taken from Luke and 
contains one of the great hymn-poems found in 
his writing. The “Nunc Dimittis” is set to music 
as number 642 in The Methodist Hymnal. (The 
“Magnificat” is found as number 632; the “Bene- 
dictus” is number 628.) The “Nunc Dimittis” is 
sometimes sung as a recessional in church. 

Religion inspires poetry. Call attention to some 
of the poems in the Old Testament. For example, 
there is one in the daily Bible reading for Mon- 
day; another one in the reading for Wednesday. 
Other poetic visions are found in Micah 4 and Joel 
a 

Both Chilcote and Gross have a discussion 
about Simeon. There is an interesting discussion 
about him in Roy L. Smith’s treatment of the 
lesson. They all recognize the statement which 
Luke gives, “The Holy Spirit was upon him.” 


II. “The Holy Spirit was upon him” 


Consider the discussions of Simeon mentioned 
above. Note particularly Gross’s discussion, in 
which he emphasizes that the Spirit-filled person 
is not necessarily abnormal. Rather he enjoys “an 
enhancement of normal personal powers.” Read 
his quotation from Richard Roberts’ description 
of the Spirit-filled person. 

Let the class discuss the place of the Holy 
Spirit. Too often the idea of the Holy Spirit is 
abstract, vague, and meaningless. You will find 
helpful understanding of the Holy Spirit in the 
second and third of the Affirmations of Faith 
found on page 512 of The Methodist Hymanal. 
Learn these statements, and quote them to the 
class. Have you ever felt strengthened by the 
Holy Spirit? Are there persons in your commu- 
nity about whom it may be said, “The Holy Spirit 
is upon him”? 


III. Faith and hope 


Ask the class if they accept the idea implied 
1 The Methodist Hymnal, 145. 
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Three Lions 


Presentation of Jesus in the Temple 


in Gross’s topic, “What Gets Your Attention?” 
We tend to become like that which we look upon 
with admiration. Too often our hopes are achieved 
and then we are sorry. It is appropriate to give 
a warning—be careful what you hope for; you 
may get it! The other side of that warning, 
though, is a challenge: Continue to hope, because 
your hope may be fulfilled. 

A great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
outlined what he considered to be three basic 
questions: What can I know? What ought I to 
do? What may I hope? Consider the interrelations 
between these questions. Hope is life sustaining. 
Gabriel Marcel, a contemporary French philoso- 
pher, makes a great deal of fidelity and hope. 
Hope sustains faithfulness. On the other hand, 
faithfulness may sustain hope. These nourish and 
strengthen each other. 


‘IV. The Messiah they wanted 


What kind of Messiah did Israel want? Chilcote 
has a topic, “Jesus and Israel.” In popular ex- 
pectation, the Jews certainly did not look for the 
type of Messiah that Jesus was. The popular 
hope was intensely nationalistic. Even after the 
disciples had accepted Jesus as the Christ—that 
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is, as the Messiah—they must still have been ex- 
pecting him to be a nationalistic and militaristic 
leader. Note the conversation between Jesus and 
Peter (Mark 8:32-33), or consider the request 
of James and John (Mark 10:35-45). (Incident- 
ally, it is this episode that inspired Earl Marlatt’s 
poem, “Are Ye Able?”) 

Paul had great difficulty in accepting Jesus 
as the Messiah. The whole idea of a suffering 
Messiah, of a Messiah who would be crucified, 
was a stumbling block to the Jews (1 Corinthians 
1:23). They did not want the type of Messiah 
that Jesus was; that is the reason they were un- 
willing, indeed unable, to accept him when he 
came. Would we have done any better? 


V. What kind of Messiah do you want? 


Have you ever heard anyone say, “If I had 
lived in Jesus’ day, I would have accepted him”? 
Do the persons who say such things accept Jesus? 
There is a fourth stanza to Earl Marlatt’s poem 
referred to above, in which there is the phrase, 
“still the Master whispers down eternity.” 

Is Jesus the type of Messiah we hope for and 
look for? Or are we seeking some hero who can 
win for our team, for our party, for our race, for 
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our state, or for our nation? Provincialism is 
still very much alive. There is a kinship between 
intense provincialism and belief in the existence 
of many gods. What kind of Messiah do you want? 
“What gets your attention gets you.” Be careful 
what you hope for, because you may get it. 


VI. The Messiah, theirs and ours 


Jesus “came to his own home, and his own 
people received him not. But to all who received 
him, who believed in his name, he gave power to 
become children of God” (John 1:11-12). Jesus 
refused to become the type of Messiah they 
wanted. He refuses to become the type of Mes- 
siah we want. He does not offer to change. He 
calls for volunteers. Whoever refuses to put him 
first is not worthy of him. 

What type of Messiah is this? He is 


a light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
and for glory to thy people Israel. 


There is no principle of exclusion in Jesus Christ. 
Consider Chilcote’s topic, “Jesus and All Man- 
kind,” and Gross’s emphasis in “Christianity, a 
Universal Religion.” Surely He has the world in 
his heart. 

Jesus as Messiah is Savior of all the world and 
is Judge of all the world. Last Sunday we par- 
took of World-wide Communion. We think in 
terms of the world, the World Series, and world 
travel, and even of travel into outer space. We 
need a Savior of all the world. 

Consider the Bible reading for Tuesday, “The 
Lord Is Redeemer.” It is in Isaiah 43 that strict 
monotheism is proclaimed in the Bible for the 
first time (chronologically). Jesus, the Christ, the 
anointed One, was and is the revelation of this 
God besides whom there is no other. This is the 
type of Messiah we have: one who would be the 
Savior of the Jews and of the Gentiles and of all 
the nations. How big is your God? Do you want 
one who is concerned with all the world? Such 
a Messiah we have as a Savior and as a Judge. 
The theme of the World Council meeting in Evan- 
ston was “Jesus Christ, the Hope of the World.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What did the birth of Jesus mean to man- 
kind? What does it mean to you? 

2. What specific differences has the coming of 
Jesus made for you? 

3. What had the Jews expected of the Messiah? 
Why was the “cross” a stumbling block to them? 

4. What is the relation between fidelity and 
hope? Which has more influence on the other? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention again to the hope characteristic 
of the United States, and compare our hope to 
the hope of the ancient Jews. Remind the class 
also of the perennial longings common to the 





Jews then and to us now. Proclaim Jesus as the 
Messiah, as the possible fulfillment of our long- 
ings. 

Urge study for next Sunday on the meaning of 
Jesus’ baptism. The lesson should help us under- 
stand more about Jesus; it also might help us 
understand better and appreciate more our own. 
baptism. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: When we talk about the Messiah, we 
are using a Jewish term to refer to the Christ and 
his mission. The varied meanings of the term 
“Messiah” are often confusing. If through this 
lesson the concept can be clarified, class time will 
be well spent. 

Advance preparation: Assign one student to 
read the lesson from the Bible aloud, Luke 2: 1-40. 
This is a long selection. Try to assign a good 
reader; let the poorer readers practice on shorter 
passages. 

Ask another student to prepare a six- to eight- 
minute talk (depending on the amount of time 
your class has available for the lesson) on what 
the Jews were expecting in a Messiah. If pos- 
sible, this student should talk with a Jewish rabbi 
or with an orthodox Jew during the preparation 
of his report. 

Ask a third student to discuss the Messiah the 
Jews (and the rest of the world) actually got in 
the coming of Jesus. Both Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly offer help in this analysis. 

A fourth student might be asked to use his 
creative imagination and to think about what 
would have happened had Jesus been what many 
Jews of his day were looking for, a great earthly 
king to free Israel from the Roman yoke. This 


‘ person might profitably look up the story of Judas 


Maccabaeus, leader of a Jewish revolt against 
Rome. 

Conduct of the session: If each student knows 
his assignment and the order in which he is to 
participate, the session can proceed without in- 
terruption or announcement by the leader. Be 
sure that each speaker knows exactly how much 
time he has and that he is warned somehow about 
the passage of time. If one speaker runs overtime, 
another might be unable to finish within the 
period. Most students will co-operate to the best 
of their ability; many, however, do not have much 
sense of timing. 

Unless someone of special competence is to 
appear on one of these programs, there is little 
point in allowing time for questions at the end 
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of the period. Each participant will probably give 
all or nearly all that he knows about the subject 
during his prepared talk. 

Special feature: Supplement this lesson with 
special music. Arrange if possible for someone 
to sing “Nunc Dimittis” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
642). Ask the singer to say a few words about the 
type of music represented here. As an alternative, 
the hymn may be read aloud. Singing or reading 
should come at the end of the Bible reading or 
just before the lesson prayer at the close of the 
session. 

Closing the period: Chilcote closes each of his 
Wesley Quarterly lessons with a brief prayer. 
Ask one student to read this prayer and to add 
his own extemporaneous word of thanks for Jesus’ 
mission as the Messiah—not of the Jews alone, 
but of all men everywhere. 

Advance assignment: The next lesson concerns 
baptism. If you live in a community where it 
would be possible to interview ministers of other 
denominations on the subject of baptism, the re- 
ports would provide interesting and valuable in- 
sights for the class. Assign students to a wide 
range of beliefs: Baptists, Lutheran, Pentecostal 
Holiness, Episcopal, possibly even the Society of 
Friends. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& One of the dominant notes of the Old Testa- 
ment is that of hope. But it is not the hope of 
positive thinking: “Every day, in every way, I 
am getting better and better.” Rather, it is a hope 
that points beyond all human achievements. It 
is rooted in radiant confidence that God made 
man for a purpose and has good things stored up 
for his own. 

In your Bible, notice how a plea directed to 
God in Daniel 9:3-4 makes the divine honor a 
basis for appeal. This is a kind of hope that does 
not rest upon optimistic views of man’s own 
ability to achieve progress. It stems from a con- 
viction that God’s own integrity is involved in the 
fate of the men whom he has created. See Daniel 
9:17-19 for a burst of lyric praise that is linked 
with hope of this sort. 


* It is not strange, but entirely reasonable, that 
many devout folk of the first century failed to 
identify the Babe in a manger with the long- 
sought Messiah. For titles like “Messiah” mean 
many things to many persons. Men who agree in 
their yearning for the coming of God’s Anointed 
One may be in violent disagreement concerning 
what he will do and say. 
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This element of interpretation is not restricted 
to such ideas as that of “Messiah.” It is involved 
in ordinary, everyday life and conversation. 

In June, 1956, my sixteen-year-old daughter 
brought home a kitten “borrowed” from her em- 
ployer. Bill, who was then six, quickly adopted 
the waif. About the second day, his mother jok- 
ingly inquired: “Bill, are you the kitten’s 
mother?” 

“Nope. I’m its daddy. Webb is its mother.” 

To a six-year-old, “mother” and “daddy” are 
words that represent clusters of meaning quite 
different from the clusters which their parents 
link with the same words. Though exposed to an 
identical set of sounds (spoken words) or shapes 
(written words), children and adults do not nec- 
essarily arrive at identical understanding. 

Just so, a complex idea such as that given the 
label “Messiah” may mean many things to many 
persons. Those who do not agree about what they 
expect of the Messiah will never come to an un- 
derstanding on questions about the identity of 
the Holy One of God. 


’ Just as “Messiah” is a flexible rather than a 
frozen idea, so “hope” is a fluid label. It is more 
like water than ice. Each mind that seizes the 
word is like a cup that gives shape to the liquid 
it contains. 

Viewed through pages of the Gospel record, 
the hope that was fulfilled in the coming of the 
Messiah was of a very special type. It was rooted 
in sure belief that God is both in history and be- 
yond it. 

Men may fasten their hopes to many different 
sets of goals: tangible achievements such as ar- 
rival of a check in the mail, a promotion, a new 
automobile or home, a change of jobs. Or hopes 
may be linked with intangibles that are aspects 
of God’s providence. 

The kind of things for which one hopes is an 
index to that person’s set of beliefs and values. 
Those of the first century who hoped for military 
victories leading to the restoration of the king- 
dom of David were sorely disappointed. Therefore 
they rejected claims of Jesus, solemnly concluded 
that his failure to fulfill their material hopes 
showed he was not the Messiah, and crucified him 
as an impostor. 





How long since you have visited your class 
members in their homes? Is the class session 
on Sunday morning your only time of con- 
tact with the adults in your group? Your 
teaching can be more helpful as you better 
understand the home situations of your class 
members. You will gain insights regarding 
their outlook on life, their problems, and 
their aspirations. 
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October 19: 


The Meaning of Jesus’ Baptism 


aoaa—~—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 3:13-17; Luke 
3: 15-22. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the unit. There is a rela- 
tion chronologically between this lesson and the 
title of the unit. At the time of Jesus’ baptism he 
left his private life and began his public ministry, 
his ministry as Messiah. The purpose of this les- 
son is to discuss the meaning of baptism in the 
life of Jesus and to discuss further the significance 
of Jesus’ baptism in our lives, as well as the sig- 
nificance of our own baptism. 

Consider your own experience of, or memories 
of, baptism. What did the experience mean to 
you; or, if you were baptized as an infant, how 
has the experience been interpreted to you? What 
relation can you find between the lesson for today 
and the lesson for next Sunday on “Victory in 
Temptation”? If baptism were to mean to us what 
it meant to Jesus, we might be more victorious in 
the face of temptation. 

A study of the resources will enrich your own 
view and help you to enrich the religious under- 
standing of others. I hope you have access to at 
least the following resources: Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, The International Lesson Annual, 
and Epworth Notes. In addition, you will find the 
comments on these passages in The Interpreter’s 
Bible very helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Eager expectations 
III. John’s humility 
IV. Good news 
V. Jesus was baptized 
VI. Prayer and the Spirit 
VII. What of your baptism? 


To BEcIN 


Relate this lesson to the unit in something of 
the way suggested in “Preparing to Teach.” Call 
attention to the fact that it was at his baptism that 


Jesus left his private life and began to think of 
his public ministry and his messiahship. This 
study of John’s work and of Jesus’ baptism should 
lead us to consider seriously the significance of 
baptism in our own lives. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The passages from Matthew and Luke tell of 
the impression John made upon the people of his 
day and of the baptism of Jesus. Filson in Inter- 
national Lesson Annual suggests that for Luke 
the climax of John’s work was the baptism of 
Jesus. 

It should be borne in mind that the Scripture 
passages were written in retrospect, that is, long 
after the event which is described. Furthermore, 
the accounts were written by followers of Jesus. 
It is unfortunate that we do not have an account 
of this episode from one of John’s followers. He 
had many followers. The movement persisted and 
spread over the Mediterranean world. Paul found 
some of John’s followers in Ephesus. (Acts 19:3- 
4.) Quite possibly there was some antagonism be- 
tween the John movement and the Jesus move- 
ment at first, as is suggested in John 4:1. 

In today’s Scripture lesson John seems to recog- 
nize Jesus as the Messiah, but at a later time it 
appears that John was not completely convinced. 
(Compare Matthew 11:2-6.) It may be that John 
wavered under the blows of persecution and that 
he was simply seeking for certainty regarding 
Jesus’ messiahship. In both Luke and Matthew, 
John stresses the difference between baptism by 
water and by the Spirit. The baptism of the Spirit 


was considered far more important. 


II. Eager expectations 


For a long time there had not been a prophet, 
that is, a spokesman for God. Nevertheless, the 
people had not ceased to long for the expected 
Messiah. When John appeared, the expectations 
of the people received encouragement in the hope 
that perhaps John was the Messiah. 


III. John’s humility 


It was doubtless tempting for John to capitalize 
on their expectations. His humility and self-ef- 
facement were noteworthy. He was simply a 
pointer-toward, a preparer of the way, but was 
not the One. 

Jesus manifested this self-effacing humility 
also. For example, recall the discussion reported 
in Matthew 19:16-17. Yet Christians ascribe to 
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Baptism of Christ 


Jesus incarnate goodness. Jesus and the Father 
are one. That is the glory of the Incarnation. God 
was actually in Christ, revealing himself to man- 
kind. 

Philosophers and thinkers through the ages 
have wrestled with the problem of transcendent 
goodness. For Plato the idea of goodness was 
far beyond man’s grasp. According to Plotinus, 
man could say only that God is, not what God is, 
because to describe God is to limit him. In the 
face of the vastness of mystery, of majesty and 
of goodness, man may very well be humble. He 
may well consider himself as one who can only 
point toward the ideal or simply who responds 
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to the omnipresent goodness in God’s universe. 


IV. Good news 


John preached good news. He preached repent- 
ance unto the forgiveness of sins. His was a stern 
and strong doctrine. John was courageous—he 
preached a mighty God who “is able from these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham.” John 
stood in awe before this God, so much so that he 
feared no man, not even Herod, whose sins he 
condemned. Such preaching and such courage 
were good news to the people. No wonder he in- 
tensified their expectations. Courageous preach- 
ing encourages the congregation. 
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V. Jesus was baptized 


Why did Jesus submit to the baptism of John? 
Was it a baptism of repentance, or was it an act 
of consecration and a public acknowledgment of 
his own dedication to the coming of the Kingdom? 
Both Chilcote and Gross have discussions about 
the actual reasons for Jesus’ baptism. 

John’s preaching represented the most hopeful 
note in Judaism which Jesus had heard. Jesus 
identified himself with John. This appears to mark 
the end of his private life and the beginning of 
his public ministry. But before Jesus engaged in 
a ministry like John’s, he went away for a period 


' of meditation. He decided that his ministry would 
not be the same as John’s ministry. 


The difference in their ministries is described 
by Jesus as he appeals to his generation in Mat- 
thew 11:16-19. Whereas John preached in the 
wilderness, Jesus preached in the city. John 
preached primarily repentance unto forgiveness; 
Jesus preached repentance unto salvation. John’s 
was a baptism of water; Jesus baptized with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire. 


VI. Prayer and the Spirit 


“When Jesus ... had been baptized and was 
praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy 
Spirit descended upon him.” Luke alone states 
that Jesus was praying. All the Gospels speak of 
the descent of the Spirit and of the endorsement 
by God. 

Filson in his exposition of the Bible text in The 
International Lesson Annual suggests that the 
voice combines words to be found in Psalms 2:7 
and Isaiah 42:1. Jesus was so filled with the Scrip- 
tures that his deepest experiences came to him 
in words of Scripture. (As we shall see next Sun- 
day, answers to problems came also in words of 
Scripture. It would be wonderful if our people 
were so filled that out of the Scriptures might 
issue answers to our problems.) 

In connection with this phrase, “the heaven 
was opened,” you may wish to quote the familiar 


lines from Edna St. Vincent Millay to the effect - 


that 


The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through.} 


God is eager to shine through. The experience 
Jesus had at his baptism is an experience which 
more of us ought to have and which we would 
have if our spirits were such that the Holy Spirit 
might make itself felt. There is here a cardinal 
Methodist doctrine that Paul wrote about in Ro- 
mans, namely the witness of the Spirit. 


VII. What of your baptism? 


Give the members of the class opportunities to 
tell about their experiences of baptism. Who bap- 


ee 
1From ‘“Renascence” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Copyright 
1940 by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Used by permission. 


tized them? Where were they baptized? But even 
more important, what was the meaning of the 
baptism? What difference did it make? (Gross 
has two topics related to this. Note especially his 
discussion of Wesley’s experience at Aldersgate.) 

Discuss with the class the question as to what 
can be done to enrich the meaning of baptism. 
You may want to read the ritual for the Baptism 
of Adults (see The Methodist Hymnal, page 540). 
Urge students to answer in their own minds the 
questions asked of candidates in the services of 
baptism in the church. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What vows are taken at baptism? 

2. What vows do you suppose were taken at 
Jesus’ baptism? 

3. What does Jesus’ baptism mean to us? What 
has our own baptism meant to us? 

4, What does baptism of an infant mean to 
adults? How can parents make infant baptism 
meaningful to their children as they grow up? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly. We have talked 
about several things, about the importance of 
John (Jesus thought of him as the greatest 
“among those born of women”—Matthew 11:11), 
about Jesus’ baptism, its significance for him and 
for us, and about our own baptism. Has anything 
happened in class that will make a difference in 
the lives of the students? 

Urge the students to study their lesson for 
next Sunday in the hope that they may see some 
relation between the experience of baptism and 
victory in temptation. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: To understand better and appreciate 
more our sacrament of baptism in The Methodist 
Church through a study of Jesus’ baptism and of 
the beliefs of other denominations. 

Central question: What should baptism mean 
to Methodists? 

Opening the session: Ask one student to read 
aloud the two Bible references for the day, start- 
ing with Luke 3:15-22 and following with Mat- 
thew 3:13-17. 

Class procedure: Have someone speak briefly 
on John the Baptist. What were his religious 
beliefs and practices? What were the differences 
between his ministry and Jesus’ ministry? Why 
did Jesus submit to his baptism? (See Chilcote’s 
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comments in Wesley Quarterly, and Gross’s in 
Adult Student.) 
Follow this by asking for a two-minute (ap- 


. proximately) report from each of the students 


who interviewed ministers or laymen of other 
denominations concerning their beliefs and prac- 
tices on baptism. 

Ask three different students to speak three to 
four minutes on the following questions: 

1. In our Methodist beliefs, who should be bap- 
tized? Some denominations hold infant baptism 
to be essential; others baptize only adults. See 
Paragraph 77 of the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church and the ritual of baptism in the back of 
The Methodist Hymnal (pages 536-542). 

2. What form does baptism take in The Meth- 
odist Church? Some denominations hold that a 
person who has not been immersed has not been 
baptized. What is our Methodist belief and prac- 
tice? Has any class member attended a Methodist 
baptismal service where the candidate was im- 
mersed? (See the instructions at the beginning 
of the ritual in the Hymnal.) 

3. What is the meaning of baptism in The Meth- 
odist Church? What are the differences in the 
meaning of baptism for infants, children and 
youth, and adults? This speaker may quote from 
the Discipline, from the ritual in The Methodist 
Hymnal, and from Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student. 

Forum period: Ask your pastor or assistant 
pastor if he can visit your class for this lesson. 
If so, reserve time for a forum period during 
which class members could ask questions about 
Methodist views on baptism and the reasons for 
our practices. 

As an alternative, time may be reserved during 
which class members are encouraged to speak 
briefly in answer to questions like these: What 
do I remember about my own baptism? What 
did it mean to me then? What does it mean to me 
now? 

Here is another question appropriate for gen- 
eral group discussion: What are.we as parents 
doing to carry out the vows we took for our chil- 
dren when they were baptized as infants? (See 
pages 536-38 in The Methodist Hymnal.) 

Closing the session: If your class is willing to 
try an unfamiliar hymn, use either “Friend of the 
Home” (406) or “See Israel’s Gentle Shepherd 
Stand” (407) in The Methodist Hymnal as a clos- 
ing hymn. If no piano is available, or if your group 
has a difficult time with new songs, one of these 
could be read aloud. 

Advance assignment: Ask three persons to pre- 
pare to read aloud from the Bible and to interpret 
briefly the significance of Jesus’ three tempta- 
tions. In addition, have one person prepare to 
speak six or seven minutes on the temptations 
we face as a nation. Ask another member to dis- 
cuss some of the personal temptations we face as 
individuals. 
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From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


We do not always recognize the distinctions, 
but a religion that centers in worship of one God 
is not necessarily Christian. 

They Gathered at the River is a vivid history 
of revivalism in America. Author Bernard A. 
Weisberger concludes that three factors con- 
tribute to the rise of the full-time revivalist. One 
of these factors was reaction against deism. 

“Deism had enjoyed a popularity in respect- 
able society that racked orthodox Christians with 
the pangs of martyrdom. This ‘religion of reason’ 
took a benevolent view of the Lord as a wise and 
sympathetic Creator who had laid out the uni- 
verse according to a sagacious blueprint and then 
given man, through reason, the ability to under- 
stand the plan and conform to it. It was a tidy, 
eighteenth-century notion, and entirely at war 
with the Puritan belief that man was a fallen 
creature, utterly unable to escape damnation ex- 
cept through the sovereign grace of God, which 
no human goodness could command or buy.” 1 

United States revivalism is outlined as a “John 
the Baptist” movement through which prophetic 
voices seek to show mankind not simply a wise 
teacher but the Son of God. 


’ It is a commonplace experience for someone 
to ask, “Who are you?” This is actually a deeply 
personal query. For no one can answer it except 
the man to whom it is addressed. Many items are 
public information, such as one’s date of birth. 
But no biographical outline touches the inner 
self. Except as they achieved a limited degree of 
understanding through faith, followers of Jesus 
were far from knowing who he was. In spite of 
dramatic moments linked with his baptism, his 
identity was a puzzle to most contemporaries. 


’ Baptism is somewhat like a map. It is never 
a duplicate but an abstract representation of truth 
to which it only points. 

In Romans 6:3, Paul points out that men go 
into the event of baptism just as Jesus went into 
the grave. Through baptism, men are therefore 
taken with Christ into the tomb and the stone is 
rolled from the door. 

Hence the ceremony is much more than simply 
a ritual of cleansing. Voluntarily going into bap- 
tism, men step out of the tomb of sin into a new 
life of light and forgiveness. It is this deep truth, 
and not the mode of using water, that makes bap- 


tism a major ceremony. 


1 From They Gathered at the River, by Bernard A. Weisberger; 
Little, Brown and Company. Used by permission. 
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October 26: 


Victory in Temptation 


oa——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 4:1-11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit; relate it especially 
to the lesson for last Sunday. The experience of 
baptism was significant for Jesus. The significance 
of that occasion is not unrelated to his victory in 
temptation. This lesson is concerned with one of 
the most relevant passages of Scripture and with 
perhaps the most perennial problem experienced 
by man. Jesus faced temptation; answers to his 
temptations came from the Scriptures. We face 
temptation; answers could come from the spirit 
of God as revealed in and through the Scriptures. 

As you study, relate this lesson to your own 
life and think of the lesson in terms of what you 
know about the members of your class. Your 
temptations and theirs are similar to these about 
which we are to study. There is a kinship between 
this lesson and Reformation Sunday. One of the 
cardinal principles of Protestantism is the priest- 
hood of believers. Each man and every man faces 
temptation and must work out his own answer. 

The available resources are numerous: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, The International Les- 
son Annual, Epworth Notes, the daily Bible read- 
ings, articles in newspapers and magazines. Use 
this outline or develop one of your own. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. A time of testing and decision 
III. Not bread alone, but Word also 
IV. Do not bargain with God 

V. In search of kingdoms 
VI. Worship and service 
VII. Victory in temptation 


To BeEcIn 


Introduce this lesson in terms of what was sug- 
gested in “Preparing to Teach.” In a real sense 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
dromptly. 


(World Service Sunday * ) 


the meaning of the baptism experience made pos- 
sible the victory in temptation. Emphasize the 
relevance of this passage. Every person meets 
temptation and must work out his own answer. 
Each man, in terms of Protestantism, is his own 
priest. 

We are to study today how Jesus faced and 
overcame temptations. You might call attention 
to the daily Bible readings for Thursday and Fri- 
day. He was like us in every respect and was 
tempted as we are. He was victorious. We can 
share in his victory; we can be victorious too. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture is from Matthew and tells about 
the temptations that came to Jesus. The daily 
Bible readings use this same Scripture and also 
some wonderful passages from Hebrews. 

It is worthy of note that Jesus’ answer to each 
of the temptations begins with a phrase, “It is 
written ...” (Note also that the Tempter quoted 
Scripture: “It is written .. .” This suggests that 
we may use the Bible to justify wrong. The good 
is the worst enemy of the best.) All the answers 
Jesus gave came from the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Jesus knew the Scriptures. If we study Scriptures 
enough, in our crises and times of testing quite 
possibly there might well up within us the spirit 
of an answer, if not the answer itself. 


II. A time of testing and decision 


Recall the lesson for last Sunday, how the 
heavens opened and Jesus enjoyed the approval of 
God. It was a mountain-top experience. But now 


* he is confronted with severe temptation. 


This is an illustration of what Professor William 
E. Hocking calls “the principle of alternation.” 
After our mountain-top experiences we go down 
into the valley. Blue Mondays come. They are 
times of testing. One should expect them. To 
recognize that they will come may help us to 
gird ourselves for the test. Ask members of the 
class to give illustrations of this principle of al- 
ternation in their lives or in the lives of persons 
whom they know. 

The test of a worship experience, of any moun- 
tain-top experience, is the fruit it produces or 
the strength it gives for facing the crises of life. 

This was also a time of decision during which 
Jesus decided the type of Messiah he would be 
and the type of ministry he would carry on. The 
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For November 


Unit I in the study of the life of Jesus 
Christ will be concluded and the other four 
Sundays in November will be devoted to 
Unit II: “Our Response to Christ.” 

The five lesson topics are: 


November 2: The Galilean Ministry Begins 
November 9: The Marks of a Christian 
November 16: Christian Concern for Health 
November 23: Why Men Oppose Jesus 
November 30: Why Jesus Used Parables 


“Methodism’s Healing and Caring Min- 
istries” in the magazine section, will be re- 
lated to the lesson for November 16. 











main principles of his life were settled once and 
for all during this period of meditation and prayer. 
What were these principles? 


III. Not bread alone, but Word also 


The first temptation has two parts. Unfortunate- 
ly, people frequently forget to emphasize the 
second part. The first is negative; the second, 
positive. The Hebrews learned a long time ago— 
and Jesus profited by that wisdom—that man can- 
not live by bread alone. Life requires the Word of 
God also, to give motive to life and direction for 
living. 

Jesus was not unmindful of the need for bread. 
He included bread as one of the petitions in what 
we call the Lord’s Prayer. But he emphasized in 
his teaching and in his life the primary importance 
of God. 

Let the class discuss this as an illustration of 
temptations that beset people today. To what 
extent do people whom you know place primary 
emphasis upon things—food, clothing, cars, 
houses, wealth? 

Our civilization is criticized as being secularistic 
or materialistic. A secularistic view of life is one 
that leaves God out of account. In a survey, 96 
per cent of the American people said that they be- 
lieved in God. What percentages of these show 
that they believe in God? 

One thing that makes secular life so attractive 
is that those who live in terms of secularism ap- 
pear to get along so well. Just what does the Word 
of God add to life that makes it so important? 


IV. Do not bargain with God 


The lesson writers used various titles in the dis- 
cussions of each of the temptations. What are 
some titles given to the second one? In effect, the 
temptation is to make selfish demands of God be- 
cause of what we are or have, or because of the 
office we hold, or because of our strategic place in 
society. The temptation to show, to be spectacular, 
to take short cuts, is omnipresent. 
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Let the class discuss this temptation, either in 
terms of confession or reporting what they see 
in the lives of others. How many expect favors 
of the pastor, of the school principal, of the police- 
man, such as “fixing” a traffic ticket? How many 
are “in cahoots” with the mayor, or the governor, 
or even with the president? The recent investiga- 
tion of the Federal Communications Commission 
illustrates the effort to take short cuts. What in- 
vestigations are current which might be related 
to this temptation? 


V. In search of kingdoms 


Every person is seeking a “kingdom.” Let the 
class list kingdoms that they are seeking or they 
see others seeking. What methods are being used 
to acquire these kingdoms? Are the methods 
worthy of the ends sought? 

One of the worst moral heresies is that the end 
justifies the means. Let the class discuss the re- 
lation of means and ends. Inevitably, the means 
enters into and colors the end achieved. This 
makes it impossible to achieve lasting peace by 
force, to build a good society through ruthless 
competition and strife, to build a stable and strong 
family through carping criticism and selfish de- 
mands, or to build a sturdy life through self-seek- 
ing. He that seeks to save his life shall lose it. 

What type of kingdom are you seeking? What 
method are you using in seeking it? 


VI. Worship and service 
Jesus stressed that 


“You shall worship the Lord your God 
and him only shall you serve.” 


What we worship, we serve. This is the reason 
for Jesus’ emphasis upon seeking first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness. This is the 
reason Jesus demanded first place in our loyalty. 
This is the reason Paul urged that everything be 
done to the glory of God. 

Put this question to the class: What do you 
put first in your life? They may not answer it, 
but ask them to think about it. 


VII. Victory in temptation 


Did Jesus have just these three temptations, or 
are these illustrations of the temptations that 
came to him throughout life? The lesson writers. 
and commentators think the latter. Jesus was 
tempted even until he died on the cross. He gained 
the victory because of his complete commitment 
to God’s will. In today’s Scripture lesson, after he 
gained the victory, the devil left him “until an 
opportune time” (Luke 4:13). Matthew adds 
that “angels came and ministered to him” (4:11). 

Urge the students to apply this experience of 
Jesus to their lives. Ask them to remember any 
instance when they have gained the victory in 
temptation. Did they have any feeling of God’s 
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approval, of the angels ministering unto them? 
If we would gain victory in temptation, there 
must be a wholehearted and humble commitment 
to God’s will for our lives. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What was the nature of these temptations? 
Were they literal and verbal, or figurative and 
internal? 

2. Cite some instances of temptation later in 
the ministry of Jesus. 

3. What use did Jesus make of the Scriptures 
in meeting temptation? What use can we make 
of the Scriptures in meeting our temptations? 

4. What means can we develop of overcoming 
temptations? 


In CLOSING 


Review the class session by asking the members 
to name the various temptations. Remind the class 
that these temptations have modern applications. 
You might name some of the illustrations that 
have been discussed. Emphasize that it is possible 
for us, with Christ’s help, to achieve victory over 
temptation. 

We finish the unit on “Jesus, Our Messiah” 
next Sunday. The topic will be “The Galilean 
Ministry Begins.” 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Central question: What can we learn from the 
study of Jesus’ temptations that will help us meet 
our own? 

Advance preparation: Those who will read each 
of the three biblical selections (Matthew 4:1-4, 
9-7, 8-11) should read them aloud during the week 
and prepare a brief interpretation of the tempta- 
tion to which they are assigned. They will find as- 
sistance in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student, 
as well as in earlier lessons in this unit, especially 
on concepts of the Messiah. 

Someone particularly interested in the study 
of national affairs and international relations 
should be asked to discuss some temptations we 
face as a nation: pride and arrogance in our 
strength and wealth, selfishness in keeping for 
ourselves (storing or wasting) what others need 
so desperately, and others. A considerable list 
will not be difficult to compile. This speaker must 
limit his topic and select carefully the national 
temptations he can adequately discuss. 

Assign a second student to discuss temptations 
we face as individuals. He may wish to interview 
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a number of adults, both in and out of the class, 
asking for specific, personal examples. Persons 
should not be identified in his report; there is no 
intention of embarrassing anyone. Actual ex- 
amples will, however, be more effective than 
hypothetical ones. He can include personal illus- 
trations, with or without identifying them as such. 

Opening the session: Occasionally it is good to 
remind the class of the unit under study and of 
what has preceded and what will follow a par- 
ticular lesson. Take a few minutes at the begin- 
ning of this session to review briefly the last three 
lessons and to tell what comes next Sunday, the 
last of the current unit. Then introduce today’s 
topic. 

Class procedure: Have the three students who 
are to read and interpret each of Jesus’ tempta- 
tions follow each other without interruption or 
further introduction. When a group is in action, 
a leader who talks too much can only interfere. 

Next, ask the first speaker to discuss our na- 
tional temptations. The second considers tempta- 
tions we face as individuals. Be sure each knows 
his time limit (perhaps five to seven minutes) and 
is held to it. : 

General participation: After these speeches, 
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encourage general class participation on either 
phase—national or personal—and ways in which 
temptation has been met. Students can undoubt- 
edly add other temptations from their personal 
experience; the problem will be to encourage 
them to participate. It may be well to prearrange 
an “ice breaker” or two to start this forum period. 

Closing the session: Have one member read the 
memory selection from the Bible, Hebrews 2:18. 
Follow this by the lesson prayer by Chilcote or by 
extemporaneous prayer for assistance in meeting 
human temptations, or both. 

Advance assignment: The lesson for November 
2 mentions Galilee and Capernaum. Arrange to 
have a map in the classroom next Sunday. Per- 
haps the church or the Sunday school owns a map 
or set of maps that can be borrowed. If not, then 
some class member who is artistically inclined (or 
willing to try) can enlarge on drawing paper or 
on the blackboard the map from a Bible. Make 
other assignments called for in the next lesson 
early enough so that each participant has ade- 
quate time for preparation. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Why was Jesus tempted? 

That question has puzzled Christian thinkers 
who have approached it from many different view- 
points. 

At least one answer is presented in the Book 
of Hebrews. There (2:18) the writer takes the 
position that Jesus’ suffering in temptation was 
for the purpose of being able to help the tempted. 

That is, Jesus’ temptation was as real as yours 
and mine. It was not play-acting. It was not a 
drama whose climax was determined before the 
first line was spoken. Rather, it was a real strug- 
gle on the part of Jesus himself. 

Jesus’ manhood was as real as was his divinity. 
He was Messiah in a sense too deep for some to 
understand. But at the same time, he was alto- 
gether human. He was subject to temptation in 
the flesh; his victory therefore became a victory 
for every man willing to participate in it. 


’ More than one reader of the Gospel story has 
been troubled by the suggestion that Jesus was 
led into his place of temptation by the Spirit. 

Does this mean that temptation is a part of 
God’s plan? 

Of course! Had God not created a universe in 
which temptation is real, there could be no genu- 
ine manhood. Men do not develop muscles except 
by lifting loads. We do not become spiritually 
strong except through success under tension. 
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Because God has a hand in temptation, it can 
be a means to growth. 


*& Just as the meaning of a word like “Messiah” 
or “mother” is not fixed and static but is fluid in 
the experience of users, so temptation is a vari- 
able. Exposed to a set of influences under certain 
conditions, temptation follows. Given the same . 
stimuli under quite different circumstances, and 
temptation will not result. 

In 2 Samuel 11:2 a terse comment indicates 
that David looked on a woman and saw her as 
“very beautiful.” That was because he looked 
through eyes of lust. Her “beauty,” which actual- 
ly was sex appeal, was not in the woman alone— 
but in the encounter between the woman and 
lustful David. 

Viewed under quite different circumstances, 
seen through different eyes, she would have ex- 
cited compassion or disgust—but not temptation. 

If that sounds absurd, ask class members to 
make a series of experiments. Select some com- 
mon type of temptation, then imagine encounter- 
ing it in the home, place of work, motion picture 
theater, at the communion table. Does not the 
latter situation make an enticement seem repul- 
sive? 

This is a key to victory over temptation. For, 
though we cannot fully follow Jesus’ example, we 
can to some degree succeed in taking our altars 
with us wherever we go and thus banish tempta- 
tions by placing them in a context that makes 
them no longer enticing. 


* “God delights in our temptations, and yet 
hates them,” said Martin Luther in his famous 
Table-Talk. “He delights in them when they drive 
us to prayer; He hates them when they drive us 
to despair.” 


’ Of temptations, John Bunyan said, in Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners: 

(1) They make me abhor myself. (2) They 
keep me from trusting my heart. (3) They con- 
vince me of the insufficiency of all inherent right- 
eousness. (4) They show me the necessity of flying 
to Jesus. (5) They press me to pray unto God. 
(6) They show me the need I have to watch and 
be sober. (7) And they provoke me to look to 
God, through Christ, to help me and to carry me 
through this world. 





Is a Christian Worker’s School being planned 
for your community this fall or winter? Or 
perhaps a leadership-education course is be- 
ing offered in your own local church. In 
other instances a district or an interdenom- 
inational school may be available. Investigate 
and make plans to take advantage of such 
opportunities to become a better teacher. 
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The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional sugyestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first lesson in a series entitled “Fac- 
ing Ourselves,” always a fascinating subject and 
task, for the subject is ourselves, and we are our 
own most interesting object for examination. Up- 
on first glance this series seems fascinating be- 
cause it appears that we will be permitted to in- 
dulge in our favorite pastime of looking ‘in the 
mirror to admire ourselves, but sometimes we are 
shocked by what we see. 

In this series we shall attempt to help our stu- 
dents not only to look in the mirror, but to under- 
stand what they see there. We do not want them 
to be so shocked that they will break the mirror 
and go away sorrowing, as did the rich young 
ruler who talked with our Lord and then could 
not accept what he saw when confronted with 
himself. While the task of self-examination is al- 
ways exciting, it is also hazardous. 

Read Jackson’s discourse (Adult Student) up- 
on “How Do You Look to Yourself?” to under- 
stand the subject as he sees it. Each student should 
be urged to read that discussion, for while each 
writer and teacher would develop the subject 
somewhat differently, the stimulation of reading 
what someone else says is helpful and desirable. 

While there are many introductory books upon 
the subject of personality development and why 
we act as we do and how we become the kinds of 
persons we are, it is our intention here to suggest 
that the teacher and student keep the subject close 
to their own insight and understanding. This is 





Dr. Dicks is professor of pastoral care, Duke Divinity 
School, and director of clinical pastoral education, Duke 
Hospital, Durham, North Carolina. 
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always hard to do because we vary so much one 
from another and because our understanding of 
ourselves is so faulty. We may know a great deal 
about many subjects except ourselves, but let us 
share our experiences honestly and understand- 
ingly and these discussions will be helpful. As the 
teacher stimulates ideas and understanding, even 
though the ideas are incomplete, the lesson will 
be a success. 

Several additional resources are suggested on 
page 39. A helpful article, ““The Church Challenges 
Young Adults,” is available on page 9. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. “Who do men say that I am?” 
II. Who are you? 
III. Do we oversell ourselves? 
IV. Do we undersell ourselves? 


To BrcIn 


It is desirable at the outset to center the atten- 
tion of the class upon a scriptural situation 
to help them realize that the tendency to give 
attention to self-evaluation is universal. The scrip- 
tural situation that I like for this lesson has to 
do with that discussion which our Lord had with 
his close followers at Caesarea Philippi. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. “Who do men say that I am?” 


You will remember that this experience had 
been preceded by a busy time of healing, teaching, 
and preaching, when Jesus was so busy that there 
was little time for self-examination. It was during 
this time that we would say the young evangelist, 
teacher, physician was becoming master of his 
trade. We like to think this was a period of 
growth, of discovery, of exciting new adventure. 
At the same time, there was the growing convic- 
tion that within his person and his destiny lay the 
power of the universe itself. 

Suddenly the healing-teaching-preaching was 
broken off, even though it was going exceedingly 
well. Then Jesus and his close followers swung 
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Does it trouble you to look at yourself squarely? 


over into another part of the country, seeking rest 
and quietness, to examine, we believe, what it 
all meant. Then it was that Jesus asked one of the 
most interesting questions in the New Testament, 
“Who do men say that I am?” 

Busy as he was, his favor courted with flattery 
and requests from every side, he would not know 
what people were really saying. You will remem- 
ber the answer was, in effect, “Some say one 
thing, some another. Some say you are one of the 
great prophets of old.” This was not an uncommon 
belief for the time, so we are told. It was like say- 
ing in our time, “He talks like Woodrow Wilson,” 
“He acts like Theodore Roosevelt.” High flattery 
if you are a Wilson or a Roosevelt man. Then 
Jesus asks, in effect, “What do you think? Who 
do you think I am? What do you think my teach- 
ing, healing, preaching means?” 

And Peter answered, “You are the Christ.” This 
answer seems to have been in accordance with 
Jesus’ feeling. From that time on he acts and 
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thinks and dreams like the Messiah—like the 
Savior. Jesus’ question here was a searching 
question, an honest seeking to understand the 
power he felt in his person. 

In this lesson we are concerned with this prac- 
tice, that Jesus demonstrated, of looking at our- 
selves. He did this again to a somewhat lesser 
degree in the Garden when he drew apart to pray; 
for prayer, sometimes the most profound prayer, 
is self-examination. 


II. Who are you? 


When we ask ourselves—Who am I?—we are 
asking a question that seldom can be answered. 
Like Jesus, we ask other people; and like Peter, 
they answer that some say this and some say that. 

Some say, “You are Mary Jones, mother of two 
children, an efficient housewife and mother; you 
are happily married and a devoted Christian who 
has few problems. You seem contented. You 
probably sleep well; you are very fortunate.” 
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Then Mary Jones mignt ask, “What do you 
think?” And your answer might be very different, 
depending upon how closely you had observed 
Mary Jones and how well you understood some 
of the things she says and does. 

A young woman came to see me recently who 
said, “I have been married seven years. I have 
two children; I am a good cook, a good house- 
keeper, a good hostess. I have co-operated with 
my husband in every way, but I simply do not 
love him. I am determined to resolve my mar- 
riage, for life is certain to have more for me than 
I am getting out of it.” Until two months before, 
her husband reported, he did not have a ghost of 
an idea that his wife was unhappy and did not 
love him. Men’s self-concept, self-preoccupation, 
is such that they seldom know what their wives 
are thinking. 

Try to draw from the class a recognition that 
while we often do not know what our close 
friends and family are thinking, we may not even 
understand our own feelings. We are not a house- 
wife, or a storekeeper, or a road builder. We are 
a woman who has such and such feelings; we are 
a man who has such and such desires, disappoint- 
ments, hopes, and ambitions. It is not so much 
what we have done or would like to do as it is 
why and how we feel. We are the products, not 
so much of our successes and failures, which Rud- 
yard Kipling called twin impostors, as we are the 
products of our desires, our self-concepts, our 
mental images of ourselves. We are not made in 
the image of God, but in the image of our own 
imaginations. 


III. Do we oversell ourselves? 


When we are young and filled with energy, 
we have a tendency to oversell ourselves. The 
strength of youth and, ultimately, the hope of the 
future are that we wonder how things could possi- 
bly have gotten along as well as they have. Mind 
you, we think things are in pretty much of a mess, 
but we are surprised that they could have done 
as well as they have without us. Now as soon as 
we take over, which will be only day after to- 
morrow, we will get things running smoothly. 

This is the tendency of junior-high, high- 
school, and early college youth. In the spring the 
sap is strong in the sapling, before the blight of 
summer’s hot sun and the winds of fall and winter 
have taken their toll. 


IV. Do we undersell ourselves? 


Now point out to the class the tendency of 
adults and older-age citizens to undersell them- 
Selves, particularly as they face reverses and 
especially retirement. Here the sense of purpose- 
ful living weakens, for while we do things with 
greater ease, our conviction of their importance 
lessens. We see life more steadily and upon a 
wider canvas. We take disappointments with 
greater poise, but likewise find fewer and fewer 





things to get excited about and that merit much 
effort. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Here it is desirable to get the class involved in 
a discussion of what they think is happening and 
which phase of life is more desirable, the exulta- 
tion of youth or the calmer perspective of ma- 
turity. 

1. What is it that leads to this inner conflict? 

2. Just how free are we to make our decisions 
and accept responsibility? 

3. How can we assist the process of wisdom— 
the ability to see ourselves, our abilities, and our 
hopes with a calm eye and give way neither to an 
attitude of braggadocio on the one side nor to 
discouragement and despair on the other? 

4. How can intelligent people have such con- 
flicting views concerning a well-known person, 
such as a politician? 

5. How did you come to choose the lifework 
that you are following? 

6. Do you know why you married the person 
you did? t 

7. What is your main purpose in life? 


In CLOSING 


As you come to the close of the lesson, I am 
sure it will have gotten completely out of control 
if you have raised many of the suggested ques- 
tions above. The important points to have gotten 
across are (1) self-evaluation and self-examina- 
tion are things that we all like to do and that we 
actually do from time to time; (2) self-evaluation 
and self-examination are difficult; (3) some- 
times we must have help with this experience 
from an expert examiner such as a doctor, pastor, 
or trusted friend. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Introduction.—Every person has some ability 
to look at himself and to understand why he does 
the things he does. Yet none of us understand 
ourselves completely. We want to know more 
about ourselves. Recent years have brought an 
abundance of new understandings about man. 
This course will enable its students to take a new 
look at themselves and thereby to understand 
better their own relation to God. 

Lesson outline —A reading of the biblical and 





Mr. Ciemmons is director of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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lesson materials will indicate that the main ideas 
of this lesson center on (1) our self-image, 
(2) the complex factors that help make it, (3) the 
way our Christian faith helps us organize our self- 
image. 

Procedure.—In discussing this lesson you may 
want to begin by asking, one week in advance, 
three persons to keep a record of the roles they 
assume during the week, such as housewife, 
shopper, Parent-Teacher Association officer. Have 
them report on these roles. Follow this by asking 
each person to describe how he thought other 
people saw him in one of these situations. 

At this point ask the members of the class to 
divide into buzz groups of two or three persons. 
Suggest that they discuss this question: What are 
some evidences of our willingness or unwilling- 
ness to accept ourselves? After a few minutes 
ask for reports from the groups. Summarize. 


October 12: 


To Grow or 





The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this second topic of our series upon “Facing 
Ourselves” we come to the subject of growth, a 
widely accepted and often discussed topic. Again, 
you will want to read Jackson’s discussion of the 
subject in Adult Student. It is rich in illustrative 
material and makes the traditional approach to 
the subject; through its liberal use of illustrative 
material, some of which you will want to quote, 
the subject comes alive. 

There is nothing very difficult in this subject 
from the standpoint of what it is. Quite simply, 
it is the belief that as human creatures we come 
into the world small and helpless, and through 
various stimulations we grow to maturé creative 
creatures. That is the subject in its simplest form. 
The only trouble is that, while we grow physically 
regardless of whether we wish to or not and re- 
gardless of whether we give n.uch attention to 
the subject, providing we do not contract some 
disease or have an accident, we do not necessarily 
grow intellectually and spiritually. . 
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At this juncture the leaders may bring a brief 
report on the material related to the complex 
organization of the inner self as it is described in 
the lesson materials. From this presentation, move 
to a discussion of ways religion helps in the unity 
of the self. 

How does Christianity help us develop a new 
wholeness within ourselves? How does worship 
help us reshape our values as the organizing 
center for the self? Let these questions be dis- 
cussed in the small, informal groups again. Allow 
ample time for each person to express his ideas. 
Write the questions on the board. Ask persons in 
the small groups to speak to them when they re- 
port. Record the pertinent ideas under each head- 
ing. Summarize. 

End with a worship experience in which persons 
seek to discover anew a right relationship with 
God. 


Not to Grow? 


There are tremendous forces in our American 
culture, and no doubt in other cultures, that stim- 
ulate intellectual growth; so much so that the 
person who is at all sensitive to stimulation de- 
velops a desire for knowledge. Although this de- 
sire is certainly not all-consuming so far as many 
youngsters are concerned, still there is consider- 
able pressure upon them to stay in school and to 
take advantage of the opportunity for learning. 

The pressures upon a person for spiritual 


| growth, however, are somewhat different, and 


the resistances are sometimes subtle and destruc- 
tive. It will be our intention to consider many of 
these forces and how we may deal with them. 

Read “The Perfect World” in My Faith Looks 
Up (see page 39). You may wish to quote this at 
the end of this lesson, as it is brief. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The need to grow spiritually 
II. Boredom as a block to growth 
III. The satisfaction of creative work 
IV. Creative work as a partnership with God 


To BEGIN 


Look at the subject of growth and indicate that 
this is a subject of interest to everyone. While 
there are some people who seem to accept the 
pattern of life as their parents have lived it, there 
are others who attempt to break out of such pat- 
terns. Let us look at growth and see what it is. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. The need to grow spiritually 


The baby grows into the child, the child into 
the adolescent, the adolescent into the adult, the 
adult into the years of later maturity and finds 
rest at the end. Such is the biological process of 
growth regardless of what we do about it, al- 
though there are some people whose bodies are 
undeveloped and undernourished because of in- 
adequate food. The child is filled with questions 
about the mystery of the universe. 

A recent cartoon shows Dennis the Menace 
talking to a little friend who keeps asking simple 
questions that seem silly from Dennis’ point of 
view at the ripe old age of six. “If you dig deep 
enough, where will you go?” Dennis answers, 
“China.” The friend asks, “What is China?” 
Dennis says to his dad, “It’s pretty hard to talk to 
little kids who don’t know nothin’.” 

But kids have a way of growing in knowledge 
and stature—their growth in wisdom is more 
slow. A sixteen-year-old boy began running away 
from home. Almost every month he would run 
away; psychiatric assistance was sought; a 
brilliant diagnosis was made; the kid kept right 
on running away. Now he is in a reformatory in 
a western state where he is having a bad time 
because he will not co-operate with the author- 
ities. The psychiatrist said, “When he is at home, 
he is a little boy; when he is running away from 
home, he is a big man.” 

Something wrong here, somewhere. Why 
couldn’t he let things develop naturally? Why 
does he have such a desire to be a big man? Why 
couldn’t he develop a sense of responsibility as he 
developed in other areas? 

My sixteen-year-old son, recently permitted to 
drive, parked in a no-parking zone because others 
were parked there and because his friend said, 
“We always park there.” Result: a ticket and an 
eleven-dollar fine. He was brokenhearted; but he 
knows now that no-parking signs are to be taken 
seriously and that one’s friends who know “every- 
thing” and who tell us what to do can be wrong. 

When he was eleven, he had been told not to 
play with his BB gun in front of the television 
set. However, boys being boys—whatever that 
means—he played with his BB gun in front of the 
TV set. Result: The gun that “wasn’t loaded” 
shot the front glass out of the TV set. So he met 
me down the road to tell me he had disobeyed. 
He hated it and I hated it, but he grew just a 
little. It takes a lot of broken TV sets, a lot of 
parking tickets—and then we may not grow much, 
but just a little each time. 

There is a need within us to grow physically, 
mentally, spiritually. Actually these three parts 
of us are but different parts of the same whole. 
Our physical body influences our mental capacity, 


and our mental-emotional self influences our spir- 
itual self. 














Resources for “Facing Ourselves” * 


The Mature Mind, by H. A. Overstreet. W. 
W. Norton and Company. $3.95 

Man’s Search for Himself, by Rollo May. 
W. W. Norton and Company. $3.95 

The Will of God, by Leslie Weatherhead. 
Abingdon Press. Paper, 50 cents 

My Faith Looks Up, by Russell L. Dicks. 
Westminster Press. $1.50 

Meet Joe Ross, by Russell L. Dicks. Abing- 
don Press. $2.50 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











II. Boredom as a block to growth 


Boredom is a block to both mental and spiritual 
growth. Boredom, the sheer monotony of the 
same thing over and over again, leads to many 
activities that are harmful. The boy mentioned 
above who kept running away hated the routine 
of the sameness of his life. 

In 1948 the government set up weather stations 
on the bleak and lonely Sverdrup Islands. One 
man who was a sales clerk gave as his reason for 
being willing to take such a job: “The trouble 
with my set-up here is that there is not enough 
of ‘me’ in it. I eat my breakfast at the drugstore, 
let the bus driver get me to work; at night I sit 
back and let the TV comedians try to make me 
laugh, or I pay to be amused at the movies. I can 
look back upon almost any day without finding 
one single event that really made me feel I was 
at all important.” 1 

In the spirit of fun The Hayden Planetarium 
in New York once advertised that it would take 
reservations for trips to the moon and other 
planets; it pointed out that the trip would be 
both disagreeable and dangerous. In spite of these 
drawbacks more than eighteen thousand reserva- 
tions poured in within a few days. A psychologist 
studied the letters and concluded that, aside from 
gags, most of the letters came from people who 
just wanted to get away from it all. 


III. The satisfaction of creative work 


The satisfaction of creative work is one of 
the basic urges toward spiritual growth. In the 
past we have worked to survive physically; in 
the future we shall work to survive spiritually. 
The nations in which morale is highest in Europe 
today are West Germany and Holland; lowest is 
France. Look at the difference in these nations 
from the standpoint of energy and capacity to 
work. It is no longer necessary to work to survive 


1 From “Why Husbands Leave Home” by Macgruder Dobie. Re- 
printed from This Week Magazine. Copyright 1948 by the United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 
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physically; you may not live in the style you 
prefer, but you will not starve. However, you will 
not survive spiritually, if you do not create. 

In creative work we feel the spirit lift and the 
soul expand; we feel muscles stretch and the mind 
clear. In work we join our efforts with those of 
others greater than ourselves. In work we lose 
ourselves in tasks beyond our anxieties, our self- 
preoccupation, and_ self-consciousness. Work 
clears the body and spirit of tensions that clog 
the channels of our creative capacity. Work and 
pain are close companions, to be sure. However, 
the satisfaction of having been creative reparates 
work from the sensation of pain and places it on 
the side of growth and meaningful living. 


IV. Creative work as a partnership with God 


“‘Neither are your ways my ways,’ saith the 
Lorp,” and we take comfort in these sayings. 
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Prayer 


However, in these sayings we have deceived our- 
selves, for our ways are God’s ways. He is a part 
of us: our evil and our good, our cowardice and 
our bravery, our downsitting and our uprising, 
our laughter and our tears, our hate and our love- 
making. 

We fight for growth but give way to laziness. 
We search for new meaning and are content with 
the old. We dedicate ourselves to high resolve but 
accept the line of least resistance. We seek peace 
of mind but feel uncomfortable with comfortable- 
ness. In our restlessness we share with God’s urge 
to creativity. That is the life that is lived creative- 
ly in a nonstatic universe, supported by an ever- 
present God, partners and copartners, heirs and 
joint heirs with God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some experiences you have found 
to be most stimulating to your growth? 
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2. Do you think many people are content to 
accept things as they are in the church, in the 
schools, in politics? 

3. Why do we want our children to “have it 
easier” than we had it? 

4. How free do you think we are to make 
decisions that lead to growth and understanding? 

5. Suppose we could have a world free from 
suffering and destruction; what kind of world 
would we have? 

6. Do you think monotony causes boredom or 
boredom causes monotony? How can monotony 
in work or marriage be overcome? 


In CLOSING 


Point out to the class that, while it is natural for 
the human creature to desire change and growth, 
it is also his tendency to resist change and growth. 
It appears that the whole universe is in a constant 
state of change—nothing is still. In some areas 
of our lives we are free to make decisions that 
lead to creativity and strengthen our sense of 
relationship with God. As these areas increase, 
the number of things we are free to do and can 
do changes, and we grow spiritually and reach 
greater maturity. 





Am I Growing ?* 


1. DoI really want to be a growing person? 

2. Are most of the members of my family 
and my friends growing persons? 

3. Do I belong to a group or organization 
where I can learn and appreciate culture, 
like a book review club, a discussion 
group? 

4. Have I taken any special formal train- 
ing or done systematic reading and study 
in some field this year? 

5. Have I learned any new skill in the last 
year? 

6. Have I changed any of my attitudes to- 
ward other people in the last year? 

7. Have I had a vital personal religious 

experience during the last year? 

. Have I been in good health? 

. Have I looked at myself and my experi- 
ences to judge them as a whole during 
the past year? 

10. Have I done something for someone I 

love during the past week? 

11. Have I made any new friends during the 

past year? 

12. Have I met situations beyond my control 

without losing hope? 

13. Have I done any community service re- 

cently? 

14. Have I done some active church work in 

the last month? 


co CO 


*By J. Josephine Leamer. Reprinted from ADULT 
TEACHER, September, 1955. 














The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Basic insights of this lesson are: 

1. The determinants of growth and maturity 

2. Some deterrents to growth and development 

3. Change through purposeful or goal-seeking- 
ing activity 

Suggested procedure—Place the following 
phrases on the blackboard. Or, if you prefer, write 
out three or four on slips of paper. 

. The clinging vine? 

A person who overcame a handicap? 

One who wears his feelings on his sleeve? 
The domineering boss? 

One who makes all decisions quickly? 
The irritating co-workers? 

. One who likes new experiences? 

. One who holds on tight to his status? 

. A person who likes to solve problems? 

10. A person who resists all change? 

Form small groups of three or four persons 
each. Ask these groups to classify persons with 
these characteristics on the basis of (1) factors 
making for maturity, and (2) symptoms of 
arrested development. 

When the listing has been posted, ask persons 
to state why they would make these classifications. 

Follow this discussion with a presentation of 
these questions: 

How do you determine for yourself when you 
need to change? 

What part does our Christian faith play in guid- 
ing and sustaining us while we are in the process 
of changing? 

How can a Christian group sustain and help 
persons in their changes? 

Use the same small groups that were formed 
as persons explored the first questions. Ask these 
groups to discuss these questions at length. Each 
group should select a reporter who can summarize 
the conclusions of the group. 

Bring together three or four of these reporters. 
Let them form a panel for the concluding dis- 
cussion. Proceed by asking the questions stated 
above. After each question invite each member 
of the panel to state the views of his group in 
his own words. When they have all spoken, invite 
them to ask questions of one another. After the 
replies are made and clarified, summarize the 
findings. 

Move from question to question as time will 
allow. Conclude with a brief statement indicating 
the way in which a Christian’s relationship to 
Christ may be the guiding influence in his growth 
and development. 


DONA MP WDE 
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October 19: A Life or a Living? 





The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the discussion in Adult Student for this 
lesson, for while our own consideration of the 
subject is somewhat different, it is important to 
read Jackson’s development of the topic. He con- 
siders it from a relatively simple standpoint of 
happiness in one’s work and urges his readers to 
search for the position in which one will be most 
creative. With this I agree, and I certainly agree 
with his emphasis upon creativity as sharing with 
God in the creative process, as discussed last Sun- 
day. However, I wish to give more attention to the 
subject of God’s will and what it means to us, for 
this question is central in anyone’s thinking about 
God. Just how does God function in his universe? 

Read the chapters entitled “Why My Neighbor’s 
Child and Not Mine?” and “And the Devil’s 
Toenails” in Meet Joe Ross (see page 39). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Not enough to make a living 
II. Finding a life that is creative 
III. What is God’s will? 
IV. How does God function in his universe? 
V. Do you feel uncomfortable when it seems 
that God is “on the spot”? 
VI. God is creator and creative 


To BEGIN 


The following discussion is an effort to expand 
today’s subject and to give a broader approach 
than that given in Adult Student. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Not enough to make a living 


A friend of mine is fond of saying, “I wish I 
could make enough money sometime so that I 
would have time to worry about my soul.” The 
struggle for survival is often so great that we 
have little energy for anything else. However, the 
satisfaction from one’s work and in one’s work 
often determines our success in it as well as our 
success in other phases of our lives. Important as 
survival is, it is not enough just to make a living. 


II. Finding a life that is creative 


We must search for the work that for us is 
creative. Often the problem is that we are doing 
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something which someone else wants us to do. 
We are salesmen when we would prefer to be 
teachers; we are teachers when we would prefer 
to work with our hands. Not always is it possible 
for us to find the thing we would prefer to do. 
Sometimes we have to do, at least for a time, that 
which is available. However, we do not have to 
continue indefinitely doing something that for 
us is noncreative. 

A shift from one job to another may begin by 
finding something that attracts us and by begin- 
ning our study and preparation while we are still 
in another job. I know a man who was the 
manager of two apartment houses in Chicago. 
Hospitals had always interested him; he studied 
at night to prepare himself for hospital manage- 
ment. Today he serves as the administrator of a 
large Methodist hospital in a Midwestern state. 


III. What is God’s will? 


This question interests me greatly, although I 
probably disagree with many thinkers regarding 
it. Many writers seem to believe that God has a 
specific will for each of us, that before we are 
born there is a divine blueprint worked out in 
complete detail for us, and that if we fail to follow 
it we are living in opposition to God’s hope and 
desire for us. I must disagree with this conviction. 

I believe God has a general will for us, but the 
details are left pretty much up to us. I have this 
belief for several reasons: As a hospital chaplain 
for many years I have seen many children and 
young adults die. I do not believe that it is God’s 
will that these should die—the struggle for life 
is too strong. Further, the difference between life 
and death often turns upon a whimsey—upon the 
good fortune in getting a given person to a good 
doctor at the right time, upon the turn of an 
automobile wheel, upon a great number of things 
which carry responsibility for life or death. 

Even more convincing to me is the observation 
of those who seem so very sure they are doing 
God’s will. Take those clergy who are most certain 
that God has called them to preach—even a 
casual observer would be convinced that some 
of them have had very little fellowship with God 
in the time that has followed. 

My conviction is that God does not kill babies, 
nor mothers, nor fathers, nor grandmothers, that 
God wills health for all and fights on the side of 
health. I believe that when death comes God is 
able to keep our loved ones in his affection and to 
comfort the hearts of those who wait, but that he 
does not will the death. God permits it—must 
permit it—otherwise he would be a dictator. 

If mothers and fathers became careless much 
of the time (as many actually do), leaving their 
children alone (as they sometimes must), and 
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The attitude you bring to your job helps determine 
whether it is a life or a living. 


these children never yot hurt (as they actually 
do), because all we had to do was to say, “God 
won’t let them get hurt because he is so good,” 
then mothers and fathers and children would be 
even more irresponsible. They are irresponsible as 
it is, almost to the unbearable point, so that we 
wonder how any youngsters ever survive. 


IV. How does God function in his universe? 


The basic question we have to ask is, How does 
God function in his universe? And we are con- 
scious of the words from the prophet Isaiah: 


My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, says the Lorp. 


True, but we constantly ask, What is the mind 
of God here? and, What is the way of God there? 

We cannot believe in a force greater than God 
which makes for evil and which many call Satan, 
nor in an army of demons. Jesus talked about de- 
mons, but does that mean that Jesus believed in 
demonology? We believe that, wise teacher that 
he was, he was using the language of his time. 
The people believed a demon dwelt in every rock 
that tore loose from its place. Demons were in the 
storm, and Jesus rebuked the storm, so they said. 

They believed demons caused illness, particular- 
ly madness. Even today when we observe the 
sudden change in a loved one who has become 
mentally ill, it is almost impossible to avoid be- 
lieving that something foreign has gotten into 
him and is responsible for his actions. 

While research is incomplete, there is evidence 
to indicate that something foreign to one’s nature 
does get into a person who becomes mentally ill, 
but it is not a demon. Research indicates it may be 
chemical unbalance and that once it is properly 
understood the disease will be treated as other 
diseases are now treated. 





Modern man makes progress in conquering the 
destructive forces in his environment, but not 
upon the basis of a belief in demons and devils and 
their appeasement. Progress comes, rather, in a 
study of cause and effect and in taking steps to 
regulate and influence that cause-and-effect re- 
lationship. 

Primitive man said his prayers and made his 
offerings before taking a journey at sea; modern 
man studies the weather report. Primitive man 
said his prayers and made his sacrifices before 
planting his crops. When the crops failed, he be- 
lieved it was because he had sinned. Modern man 
studies the soil and the seeds and irrigates his 
land. When he prays for rain or for personal 
safety, he is reverting to the superstitions of his 
forefathers. He prays out of his primitive fears 
more than with the thought of appeasing the 
devils or in changing God’s mind. 


V. Do you feel uncomfortable when it seems that 
God is “on the spot’’? 


Recently a theological student, making a report 
in class, described his feelings as he prayed with 
a woman parishioner whose husband had com- 
mited suicide. Also he described his feelings as he 
had prayed a few weeks earlier after a four-year- 
old child had been run over and killed by a truck. 
I said, “You feel uncomfortable as a minister 
when God is ‘on the spot’?” He and other members 
of the class agreed that this was true. I admitted 
I felt the same way, and I believe we would find 
that the same is true of religious people every- 
where. 

While in Germany in March, 1958, I visited the 
former Nazi prison camp at Dachau and saw 
the crematory and the rooms where unknown 
thousands were killed. Here is a shrine to man’s 
inhumanity to man. We cry out, “How could 
God let it happen?” 
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VI. God is creator and creative 


Let us put it as clearly as possible—there is 
abundance of evidence of the existence of God. 
Read the chapter entitled “Pick Up a Watch in 
the Mud” in Meet Joe Ross. The thought is that 
if you could pick up a watch in the mud of your 
garden and study its intricate working and say 
convincingly, “This watch had no maker; it came 
here by accident,” then you could believe the uni- 
verse has no maker. It is not a question with most 
people as to whether there is a creator; rather, 
it is a question as to how God functions in his uni- 
verse. 

We have to ask a more basic question: What 
is the purpose of life? The purpose of life and 
living is to develop persons who can share with 
God in the creative process. Just how this is done 
specifically, God leaves up to us. Our responsi- 
bility is to use the talents we have—not to bury 
them. God supports us in our efforts; he does not 
dictate to us, and he does not single out people 
for suffering. He permits suffering, heartache, 
loneliness, boredom, to come to us. Through it 
all, however, God is creator and creative, and 
ours is the task of sharing with him in creative 
effort. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you believe prayer changes the course 
of events? 

2. What happens when one child dies and an- 
other survives? What of the prayers of the mother 
whose child dies? 

3. What kind of God would let that happen if 
he could avoid it? 

4. Do you know people who are bitter toward 
God and have stopped coming to church because 
of the death or the suffering of a loved one? 

5. Do you believe in a personal devil? 


In CLOSING 


Like many others we are presenting, this lesson 
is far too big for the time available, so that I’m 
sure the discussion will be heated and lively. 
Many people, in fact most, take some comfort in 
the belief that God kills people. In challenging 
this belief, which has been taught traditionally 
by the church, you will trigger a good deal of 
anxiety. This happens in my teaching of ministers; 
it will be certain to happen with laymen. 

Make the summary point that modern man has 
shifted much of his thinking to a cause-and-effect 
philosophy. However, in matters that have to do 
with illness and death we accept scientific medi- 
cine but operate upon a medieval religious super- 
stition. 

A more mature spiritual belief would be that 
God is creator and sustainer, that God does not 
determine the specific things that happen to us, 
that in working with God in the use of our 
talents we are creators and co-creators with him. 
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p_the Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction—‘We must bring. to economic 
life what we know of God’s purpose for the whole 
of human life as it is known to us in Christ. The 
Christian must reject as a deadly heresy the idea 
of two absolutely different standards, one for the 
Kingdom of God ... , and another for the eco- 
nomic order. God as known in Christ is the Lord 
of all life,” states John C. Bennett in Goals of 
Economic Life.1 The purpose of this lesson is to 
help adults resolve these conflicts between their 
faith and their jobs. 

Procedure.—Study carefully the biblical refer- 
ences to see whether they help to formulate a 
Christian concept of vocation. As persons come 
into the classroom, ask small groups of them to 
do the same. This necessitates having Bibles on 
hand for this purpose. If not, divide the class into 
research committees to do this task during the 
week as they prepare for the class session. 

Ask a second series of small groups to read 
over the lesson materials to discover whether 
they formulate a Christian concept of vocation. 
What about the six goals (Adult Student) by 
which Christians review their ways of making a 
living? Do they offer an adequate standard for 
Christians? 

After persons have had time to think through 
these questions and formulate some answers, ask 
each group to report its answers to the class. 

Before these groups report, ask members of 
the class to do some special listening. Ask some 
persons to listen for those statements which they 
want to have clarified, explained further, or in- 
terpreted in a more relevant way. Second, ask 
persons to listen for ideas with which they dis- 
agree, to state them, and to state wherein their 
opinions vary. Third, ask persons to listen and 
apply certain insights to their own lives. 

Call for one report on the biblical insights and 
then the lesson materials. After both reporters 
have spoken, ask the listeners to reply on the 
basis of the roles assigned. 

When this round of comments closes, call on 
two more reporters to state the view of their 
group. In this manner proceed to the listeners in 
the order already described. 

Ask three persons in the group to summarize 
the discussion. 

Call attention to the subject for next week: 
“Life’s Finest Partnership.” To stimulate the 
thinking of the group, raise some of the questions 
suggested in next week’s material. 


1 Goals of Economic Life, edited by A. Dudley Ward; published 
by Harper and Brothers. 
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October 26: 


Life’s Finest Partnership 
(World Service Sunday * ) 





The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson we examine “Life’s Finest Part- 
nership,” namely, marriage, and we look at the 
relationship and ourselves in it. As most of the 
members of your class will be married, this lesson 
may be disturbing to many, for there are so few 
ideal marriages. 

Most married people have had or are having 
some kind of marital stress. This is perfectly nat- 
ural, for marriage is a dynamic, emotionally 
charged human situation that is glamorized from 
every side but for which most people are poorly 
prepared. While much fiction literature and the 
drama, as presented in movie and television, deal 
with marital difficulty, the subject is always 
romanticized and distorted so that our young 
people are ill-prepared for the experience of mar- 
riage. All this you should have in mind as you 
approach this subject. 

Know that a discussion of an ideal marriage, 
which Christians are supposed to have but sel- 
dom do, will disturb many of your people, even 
as it may disturb many of you who are teachers. 
Know also that a Sunday-school class is no place 
to look closely at the marriages of the people in 
front of you. Recognize always that you are deal- 
ing with marriage as it might be—not as it often 
is. 

Make the point clear that while many marriages 
fail to achieve their potential, such failure is not 
to be used for self-condemnation nor for the criti- 
cal abuse of one’s friends, relatives, or one’s own 
marriage. 

Read Jackson’s discussion of the subject in 
Adult Student. See page 39 for other suggestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Mutual interests and concerns 
II. Do you talk to each other? 
III. Moving in the same direction 
IV. Persons in the marriage relationship 
V. Putting you into the partnership 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


To BEGIN 


Point out to your group that, in the limited 
time you have for this lesson, it is difficult to get 
at much in so vital and significant a relationship 
as marriage. Indicate also that every person in 
the group would have opinions as to why a mar- 
riage succeeds or fails or, for that matter, what 
constitutes success or failure in marriage. 

For some a marriage partnership is an agree- 
ment whereby two people join their efforts in a 
relationship in which one does one thing and one 
another. The man makes the living, brings in the 
money; the other cooks, takes care of the house, 
and looks after the children. If this is the way 
marriage is looked upon, it fails, for this relation- 
ship must be far more than that to succeed. Mar- 
riage must be more than that if it is to be toler- 
ated. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Mutual interests and concerns 


Jackson gives two illustrations that deal with 
the subject of growing together in a love relation- 
ship. We have known of others where a husband 
and wife grew together, developing new interests 
and enriching their lives. 

We have known others who failed to grow to- 
gether and thus threw strain upon the marriage. 
This is a problem in going back and picking up 
an old romance that has lapsed. Growth comes 
from having mutual interests and doing things 
together, although little is gained if the relation- 
ship is smothering. Many marriages suffer be- 
cause of the husband’s devotion to sports, so 
that the wife builds up a feeling of resentment. 
On the other hand, we know of a busy doctor’s 
wife who has become an expert golfer. She uses 
her interest in the sport to enrich her life and her 
outlook so as to offset any subtle resentment to- 
ward her husband’s devotion to his work. 


II. Do you talk to each other? 


A psychiatrist, lecturing to a group of people 
in Denver, said, “We find in our work with mar- 
riages that are in trouble that husbands and wives 
do not talk much to each other.” This should be 
discovered during the courtship—Can you talk to 
each other? 

Jackson says there are many means of com- 
munication between a husband and wife; cer- 
tainly there are also many ways of expressing 
resentment and anger. Many husbands and wives 
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can spot anger in the other as far as they can see 
each other. Many things outside the marriage re- 
lationship crop up to cause anger. If the husband 
or wife can say, “I’m in a bad mood today but it 
has nothing to do with you,” the tension can be 
held down and the mood worked through. 

A recent play on Broadway called Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs deals with family and marital 
problems. The husband says to the wife, who is 
harassed by many things, “I knew you would get 
in your little digs.” 

A wife asked at the close of a counseling inter- 
view, “How can I keep from nagging?” Many of 
us, seeking to control a situation that is disturb- 
ing, fall into a vicious habit of nagging, fussing, 
digging at the other person. This is certain to lead 
to trouble. One woman told me, “He dominates 
me constantly, making all the decisions—even as 
to how I will do my hair and what clothes I will 
wear. Then he wonders why I cannot respond to 
his love-making.” 

Communication between husband and wife 
must be positive and understanding if the mar- 
riage is to be strong. 


III. Moving in the same direction 


We have already mentioned mutual interests 
and growth. One partner may grow in one direc- 
tion and the other in another. These interests may 
strengthen each person to be more of a person in 
his or her own right, avoiding the tendency of 
one to be a pale reflection of the other. There 
must be, however, a common meeting ground. 

If one does not like golfing and cannot find a 


corresponding substitute for it, then the other 
should make a serious effort to find something 
that will not be a strain upon the relationship. 
Likewise, one partner may not like opera or hill- 
billy or any kind of music—let there be under- 
standing and consideration. 

We know of a couple who were doing nothing 
of a social nature together. Through a neighbor 
they became interested in square dancing which 
they found appealed to both; at the community 
center they made new friends and relieved ten- 
sions. Now the wife is no longer going to a psy- 
chiatrist. I am not saying that square dancing is 
a substitute for psychiatric treatment; both had 
their place in helping this couple. 


IV. Persons in the marriage relationship 


Recently a former student brought his wife to 
visit me. We had a terrible evening together. The 
husband, who is very much of a person, domi- 
nated the conversation completely. This did not 
surprise me, for he is that kind of person; the 
thing that bothered me was the way the wife 
tediously seconded everything he said. 

We have all had the experience of being em- 
barrassed by a husband and wife getting into 
a quarrel in our presence. Others openly differ in 
our presence but do not quarrel. It is far worse, 
in my opinion, to see a wife-and-husband team 
in which one personality is so submerged that he 
or she has no opinion, no will, no sense of being 
a person in his own right. 

I am not sure of how to make this point clear. 
Jackson calls this tendency to be a person “char- 


Doing things together helps make marriage a real partnership. 
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... Maturity is the full use of our talents and 
the living up to capacity at every stage of develop- 
ment under every circumstance. From this point 
of view maturity is doing the best we can with 
what we have in whatever situation we happen 
to be in. 

The parable of the talents (Matthew 25: 14-30) 
is a vivid illustration. Much is expected from 
him to whom much is given; but from each of us 
something is expected. How much depends on 
what one has been given. In thinking of maturity 
we are not to compare ourselves with others; we 
are to think only in terms of our particular talents 
and capacities. Are we doing the best we can with 
what we have? Are we doing the best we can 
under the circumstances? 


The idea of maturity as realization of potential 
means that we are to measure our own perform- 
ance against our own capacity and what circum- 
stances allow. It means that the standard for us 
is the best we can do in each particular situation. 


.. . WE can think of Christian maturity as an 
ultimate goal toward which we strive. This is 
something we aim for rather than something we 
arrive at in this life. 

This view of maturity recognizes that none of 
us is yet perfected. All of us are in process. 


Win Christian Maturity 





We have been misled at this point many times 
by thinking of adulthood as a fixed point. We 
have thought that when a person reached twenty- 
one he was grown up. Before that time he pre- 
pared for life. Since that time he has been living. 
But, having become an adult, he remains an adult, 
neither learning nor growing. So we have thought. 

It is true that we do reach the peak of our 
physical efficiency some time in our early twen- 
ties. However, this does not apply to skill, to in- 
sight, to judgment, or to knowledge. It does not 
apply to spiritual maturity. 

For some people the Christian life is static. 
They have arrived. But it is a law of life that 
things do not remain the same. They either grow 
or deteriorate. The apostle Paul thought of Chris- 
tian maturity as an ongoing process... . 

“.. One thing I do, forgetting what lies behind 
and straining toward what lies ahead, I press on 
toward the goal for the prize of the upward call 
of God in Christ Jesus. Let those of us who are 
mature be thus minded .. .” 

[See Philippians 3:8-15.] 

Paul’s concept of maturity keeps us pressing 
on toward the goal of the power, and the maturity, 
and the life which was in Christ. 

—From “Win Christian Maturity,” by Paul B. 
Maves. Reprinted from Adult Student, Septem- 
ber, 1955. 





acter.” I am sure that is not the word that has 
traditionally been used. He is really talking about 
the ability to give and receive love, to give and 
accept understanding, so that our own biases do 
not dominate a relationship. This capacity, as he 
says, is developed long before a marriage rela- 
tionship is entered into. Some people seem in- 
capable of giving love and of showing under- 
standing. They often have a hard time in mar- 
riage and need counseling or psychiatric help. 


V. Putting you into the partnership 


Granted that both husband and wife are per- 
sons mature enough to have and express opinions 
and mature enough to permit a marriage partner 
to have and express opinions even though differ- 
ing from one’s own, there are still a series of 
problems that deserve attention. : 

The first one has to do with basic attraction for 
each other. A young woman recently told me of 
aman who had offered her marriage. “He was a 
nice enough person and has a good position and 
nice friends, but I could not tolerate the thought 
of his touching me.” She was wise in refusing 
marriage with him. Another said of a man, “He 
1s a complete and utter bore.” Not much there. 


When these things are checked out, there are 
other areas of consideration that must be ex- 
amined because they are very important: 

1. Do both husband and wife work? If so, why? 
If not, why not? 

2. Where do you live? Are you satisfied with 
your living arrangements? This is important, par- 
ticularly in relationship to in-laws. Marriages 
often do better when a good many miles separate 
the couple from their in-laws. 

3. Who handles the money? Do both know how 
much money there is and where it goes? 

4. Do both go to the one church, or does one 
go and the other not? 

5. Is each pleased with the size of his family, 
and was it a planned family? While large families 
are fun, the problem of world overpopulation is 
one of the most serious social problems we face. 

6. Excessive drinking is a major cause of mari- 
tal discord and must be examined seriously if a 
marriage is to survive. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What mutual interests have you observed 
that seem to help married couples? 
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2. What do you remember your own mother 
and father talking about when you were growing 
up? Did they talk much together? Did they have 
a good marriage? 

3. Do you know many marriages that are suc- 
cessful where the husband or wife dominates the 
other? 

4. How do you think people become persons 
with individuality? How does this affect a mar- 
riage? 

5. Why do some persons not want a marriage 
partner to become an individual and make inde- 
pendent decisions? 

6. Do you know of any such persons who have 
been completely dominated by a marriage part- 
ner and then death has come to the dominating 
one? What happened to the person who was so 
dominated? 


In CLOSING 


It is well to point out that, while we do not 
know much about what makes for good or bad 
marriages, we are sure of one thing: Our young 
people are expecting more of marriage than did 
our grandparents. It appears that they are fight- 
ing harder for good marriages than did most of 
our parents and grandparents. Also, we are more 
intolerant of domination and abuse than were 
former generations. We think that eventually 
these factors will mean better and happier mar- 
riages and children. Acquiescence does not neces- 
sarily mean that one is being Christian. It may 
mean lack of courage. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—The role of the family in Amer- 
ican life has changed greatly in the last few years. 
It is no longer an economic institution in which 
food, clothing, and shelter are grown and pro- 
vided for all. In fact, as an economic institution, 
it is a great liability wherein most younger 
couples are mortgaged to the hilt. The basic 
values have shifted to persons. The family is the 
place where persons can grow and mature in their 
relationships with each other. The central purpose 
of this discussion is to find the balance between 
interdependence and independence that makes 
this kind of growth possible. 


Basic Issues 


1. What are the symptoms of maturing, whole- 
some relationships in the family? What are the 
danger signals indicating that rifts are develop- 
ing? 
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“Facing Ourselves” Continues 


The current Adult Fellowship Series unit 
will continue throughout the quarter. These 
studies deal with challenges, problems, and 
opportunities that most adults face at some 
time. This course provides counsel and guid- 
ance for us as we take a look at ourselves and 
the way we meet life situations. 

The November topics are: 


November 2: A House or a Home? 

November 9: Facing Ourselves as Parents 

November 16: Carrying Our Weight in the 
Community 

November 23: Ourselves and Our World 

November 30: Facing Our Handicaps 


“The Challenge of Middle Years,” by Doris 
P. Dennison, will be featured in the magazine 
section. 











2. How does our Christian understanding of 
love help develop the kind of self-control and 
attitudes toward others that enable marriage part- 
ners to be more compatible? 

3. What are the responsibilities and rewards of 
shared partnership in marriage—personally? 
emotionally? spiritually? socially? economically? 

Procedure.—Type or write out these questions 
on separate slips of paper. Select some persons 
from the class who can be leaders of small groups 
on Sunday. Meet with these leaders during the 
week. If this is not possible, call them on the tele- 
phone. Assign each person one question. Ask him 
to read the biblical material and the lesson ma- 
terial in Adult Student and lead the group in dis- 
cussing his question. 

These discussions in the small groups will be 
facilitated if persons in each group are willing to 
assume these responsibilities: 

1. Ask good questions that clarify the meaning 
of the issues being considered by the small group 

2. Bring relevant information based on their 
own experiences 

3. Summarize accurately 

4. Check and test ideas for their relevance 

5. Act as reporter who will take notes and bring 
the findings back to the group 

As persons arrive on Sunday morning, ask them 
to join one of the small groups. Each group will 
have a leader who will define the question and 
interpret the roles needed to get the job done. 

As persons discuss these questions in small 
groups, the reporter will record the best ideas. 

Conclude this session with a period in which 
each reporter shares the findings of his group 
with the whole class. 

Ask three persons to summarize, one to each 
question. 

An appropriate concluding prayer may be se- 
lected from The Book of Worship. 
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RESOURCES FOR ADULT 
GROUPS 


Resources for Adult Groups is 
intended to help adults select their 
materials of study in the light of 
their actual needs and _ interests. 
The Methodist Church provides 
several types of curriculum for 
adults, and each of these series is 
described in the current issue 
(1958-59) of this booklet. 

Adult leaders and group mem- 
bers will find they have a choice 
of the International Lesson Series, 
Adult Fellowship Series, Adult 
Bible Course, Basic Christian 
Books, study material for parents, 
and more than sixty-five undated 
units. 

Resources for Adult Groups, 
1958-59 (4412-BE), is available 
free from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House serving your territory. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


“The Letters of Paul” is the title 
of next year’s study in Adult Bible 
Course. The October-December is- 
sue deals with background ma- 
terial on Paul and the early church 
and with Paul’s letters to the Gala- 
tians and the Thessalonians. 

Albert E. Barnett, professor of 
New Testament at Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University, 
Georgia, has written the quarter’s 
lessons. 

The teaching helps (in the peri- 
odical) were written by Newman 
S. Cryer, Jr., managing editor of 
The New Christian Advocate. 


ADULT STUDENT 


John O. Gross, Horace R. 
Weaver, and Frank Laubach have 
written the fall quarter studies in 
the International Lesson Series. 

In the Adult Fellowship Series 
all thirteen lessons are devoted to 
the topic “Facing Ourselves.” These 
studies cover our lives from young 
adulthood through middle and old 
age. The writer, Edgar N. Jackson, 
is pastor of Mamaroneck (N.Y.) 
Methodist Church and president of 
the New Rochelle Guidance Cen- 
ter. 

Each issue will contain articles 
contributing to these themes. 





BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


The first of the twelve volumes 
in this series is now available: 
Christian Family Living, by Hazen 
G. Werner ($1; Methodist Publish- 
ing House). 

In this book Bishop Werner ex- 
presses his deep conviction con- 
cerning the importance of the 
family and religion and their re- 
lationship to each other. 

Planned for a quarter’s study, 
Christian Family Living may be 
used by adult groups meeting on 
Sunday morning or at other times. 
A leader’s guide is available (30 
cents). 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Bible Lessons for Adults and 
Bible Teacher for Adults are the 
student’s and the teacher’s quar- 
terlies designed for use of adults in 
small and rural churches. 

John Q. Schisler, formerly the 
executive secretary of the Division 
of the Local Church, is the writer 
of the student’s quarterly. W. C. 
Moore, professor of religious edu- 
cation at Boston University School 
of Theology has written the lessons 
in the teacher’s quarterly. 


SOURCEBOOK 


Each issue of Sourcebook (quar- 
terly) carries suggestions and ma- 
terials for use in the Methodist 
Sunday Evening Fellowship. Re- 
sources are provided for all age 
groups. 


MATURE YEARS 


Older adults will find that Ma- 
ture Years is planned with their 
needs and interests in mind. Each 
issue includes six sections in ad- 
dition to an editorial and a book- 
review page. The sections are “My 
Life” (personal matters), “Won- 
derful World” (other people and 
other places), “Adult Adventure” 
(hobbies and other creative activi- 
ties), “The Chapel” (spiritually 
uplifting material), “The Pastor 
Calls” (a counseling article), and 
“The Living Word” (articles and 
daily meditations based on the In- 
ternational Lesson Series). 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


This monthly magazine is de- 
signed to give parents help for un- 
dergirding all phases of family life 
with Christian principles and ac- 
tions. It may also be used as in- 
formal study material. 

The articles and stories of each 
issue are planned around a central 
theme. The monthly theme topics 
for the fall quarter are “Why Fol- 
low a Vogue?” “Freely Receive, 
Freely Give,” and “Christmas Cus- 
toms in America.” 


EPWORTH NOTES 


Epworth Notes brings you 
monthly the International Lesson 
Series in a pocket-size edition. It 
develops briefly seven major ideas 
relating to each lesson. The Scrip- 
ture lesson for each week appears 
in opposite columns from the King 
James and the Revised Standard 
Versions. The lesson writers are: 
for October: Stella Ward; for 
November: Harold W. Ewing; 
for December: R. P. Marshall. Brief 
articles appear in each issue. 


FORECAST 


Forecast carries a list of audio- 
visuals approved for use with each 
study unit in the quarter. It is 
available free from The Methodist 
Publishing House. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The current issue contains two 
articles for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas seasons: “Songs of 
Christmas” and “Thank You, God.” 
James B. Pritchard’s “The World 
of Jesus’ Time” provides enrich- 
ment for the lesson treatments. 

The lesson treatments, on the 
theme “The Life of Christ,” are 
written by Thomas F. Chilcote, 
superintendent of the Abingdon 
District of the Holston Conference. 


LECCIONES CRISTIANAS 


Treatments of the International 
Lesson Series translated into 
Spanish are provided in this quar- 
terly for Spanish-speaking adults. 
Teaching helps are included in 
each issue. 








Get Your Copies Now of These Two Great Books... 
The Finest Teaching Material Ever Published! 








The best commentary for teachers is... 


The INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL, 1999 


Now, in its fourth year, The International Lesson Annual, 1959, more 
than meets the exacting standards set by previous volumes. For every 
Sunday in 1959, The International Lesson Annual provides you with 


these specific helps: 


¢ Text—the complete text of the les- 
son in both the King James and Re- 
vised Standard versions, printed in 
parallel columns for easy comparison. 


e Explanation—special meanings in the 
Bible text not readily gained from the 
text alone. 


e Application—a penetrating and high- 
ly readable analysis of what the Bible 
text means in terms of our life today. 


e Teaching Suggestions — step-by-step 
plans for the lecture method and an 
alternative plan for the discussion 
method. 


Other unique features: 
Articles on special days, an index of 
Scripture, audio-visual resources, 
maps, line drawings and daily Bible 
readings. 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon... 
with lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith 
and contributions by Joy Bayless, 
Harold C. Phillips, W. E. Sangster, 
Floyd V. Filson and others. 

A complete commentary on the In- 
ternational Lessons to help you pre- 
sent an informed, inspiring lesson to 
adult classes! Cloth binding; 448 
pages. (AP) postpaid, $2.95 


J. B. PHILLIPS 


Brings You the ‘Good News” 
IN ONE VOLUME 
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The NEW TESTAMENT In MODERN ENGLISH 


Now, you can bring to your classes the message of the New Testament in the 
language of the twentieth century. New, and one of the most important books 
this year—a one-volume edition of J. B. Phillips’ four books on the New 
Testament: The Gospels, The Young Church in Action, Letters to Young 
Churches, The Book of Revelation. 


Here’s What You Find in This New Translation: 


The Gospels—A restoration of the original 
impact of these life-changing writings. 
You will be stirred by the power of the 
Master’s teachings as they appear in 
Phillips’ translation. 

The Young Church in Action—A power- 
ful translation of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Letters to Young Churches—Paul and the 
others speak to us in the sort of language 


they would use if they were with us in 
the flesh. 
The Book of Revelation—This sometimes 
difficult book is now made understand- 
able in Phillips’ popular style of English. 
Now, all four volumes are together in 
one, convenient volume—the entire New 
Testament. Get your copy now! 
. postpaid, $6.00 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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